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PUBLISHERS’ NOTICES. 


*,* The office of THE INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, heretofore 
at 1020 Arch St., is now at 921 Arch Street, (2nd floor.) All cor- 
respondence, whether for the editors or on business, is requested 
to be addressed here; and in general persons having business 
with the paper wil! procure its transaction here. 

For the accommodation of any who may find it more con- 
venient to pay their subscriptions at the book-store of Friends’ 
Book Association, arrangements have been made by which it will 
act as our agent to receive them. The store is now at 1020 Arch, 
but will be removed, at a future date, to 15th and Race Streets. 





*,* NOTICE.—Henry Tagg, now or formerly at 708 Locust St., 
Philadelphia, is not an agent of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, 
and is not authorized to act for us in any capacity. 





*,* Matter intended for insertion in the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JOURNAL should reach us by Third-day evening, though notices 
or advertisements relating to affairs of immediate importance 
may be used as late as the forenoon of Fourth-day. In order to 
reach our distant subscribers, the paper is now mailed on Fifth- 
day, and must be closed at noon of the day preceding. 





*,* No charge is made for publishing ordinary notices of mar- 
riages and deaths ; on the contrary, we are very willing to receive 
and print them. Obituary notices we reserve the privilege to 
curtail or amend, and it is desired that brevity and suitability 
may always be carefully kept in view in their preparation. 





*,* Attention of our subscribers is called to the faet that we 
can supply other publications, in connection with the INTELLI- 
GENCER AND JOURNAL, ata discounted rate. We will take orders 
for a limited list of reputable periodicals, (weeklies and month- 
lies), and will furnish the rate of charge to any who wish to know 
with the view of ordering. Persons making up their lists of read- 
ing for 1886 should take this opportunity of reducing the cost. 





*,* A watchful supervision is exercised over the advertise- 
ments in this paper, and none which are not entitled to credit 
will be knowingly admitted. Advertisements of a low or doubt- 
ful character are, of course, rigidly excluded. The value of our 
advertising space is by this oversight materially enhanced, as 
the appearance of an announcement in the paper is, to a certain 
extent, evidence of its trustworthiness, 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE LECTURES. 


William Blaikie, of the New York Bar, author of ‘‘How To Get 
STRONG,” will speak at Swarthmore on 


“ SOUND BODIES FOR ALLE,” 
on Third-day, the 27th inst, at 7.30 P. M. 





Aaron M. Powell, of New York, will deliver his lecture on 


“ WENDELL PHILLIPS, 
THE AGITATOR, THE REFORMER AND THE ORATOR” 
at Swarthmore, on Seventh-day, the 31st inst, at 7.30 P. M. The 
friends of the College are invited. 


Epw. H. MAGILL, President. 
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*,* A limited edition only has been printed,which has already 
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RAHAME INSTITUTE. 
A Boarding and Day School for girls of all ages, will re- 
open ninth month 28th, 1885. 
JANE P. GRAHAME, PRINCIPAL, 1202 Race St. 


APLEWOOD INSTITUTE.— Concordville, Pa. 


Young men prepared for college or business. Degrees con- 
ferred upon young lady graduates. Timid and backward pupils 
privately tutored. Careful attention to little boys and girls. 

JosEPH SHORTLIDGE, (Yale College), A. M., Principal. 


S WARTHMORE COLLEGE. 


Thirty minutes from Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. Under 
the care of Friends, but all others admitted. Full college course 
for both sexes; Classical, Scientific and Literary. Also a Prepar- 
atory School. Healthful location, large grounds; new and exten- 
sive buildings and apparatus. 
For Catalogue and full particulars, address, 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, A. M., PRESIDENT, 

Swarthmore, Pa. 





EA CHER WANTED FOR A FRIENDS’ 
school. Address, with reference, Elizabeth E. Hart, 15th and 
Race Streets, Philadelphia. 


J RIENDS ACADEMY, 
Locust Valley, New York. 
Now open. A boarding-and day-school for both sexes. Thorough 
courses preparing for admission to any college, or furnishing a 
good English education. Two courses leading to graduation. 
Terms $175 per year. Thirty miles from New York. For par- 
ticulars address, ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON 
Locust Valley, Long Island, N. Y. 


ANNA W. BARNARD’S TRAINING CLASS 
FOR KINDERGARTEN TEACHERS, open Oct. 5th. 1885. 205 N. 
35th St., West Philadelphia. Send for Circulars. 


& M. E. COPE, PLAIN AND FASHIONA- 
* — ble Millinery, 446 Franklin Street, (formerly 212 Arch St.) 
Philadelphia. Moderate prices. 


EHIGH AND SCHUYLKILL COAL. 


Best Quality, Carefully Prepared. Delivered in Chute 
Wagons. AQuUILA J. LINVILL, (late of Truman and Linvill), 
1244 North Ninth Street. 


OR SALE—ONE OF THE FINEST FIVE- 
Acre Building Sites in the vicinity of Media. Situate on the 
Providence Great Road, half-way between Wallingford and Me- 
dia. Noimprovements. Apply to 
ISAAC L. MILLER, 
705 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


[|4DIES’ FINE SHOES, HAND-SEWED. OR- 


ders taken and executed with promptness. 
8. DUTCHER, 
915 Spring Garden St., Phila. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK —HORSHAM 
Dairies,—The delivery of pure unskimmed milk a specialty 
Office, Smedley St. above Tioga. 





E. B. WEBSTER. 


‘[S44e G. TYSON,—PHOTOGRAPHER,—HAS 

removed all his negatives to his studio at West Grove, Penna. 
Orders for duplicates received by mail, or by R. A. Tyson, at the 
store of Friends’ Book Association, 1020 Arch Street. Customers 
will please call on her before sitting elsewhere, as she is prepared 
to supply all their wants in any branch of the Art. 


XPERT ACCOUNTING. 


Settling accounts, correcting trial balances, opening and 
closing books of firms and corporations, etc. 
Trusts SOLICITED. Security given. Refer by permission to 
Clement M. Biddle, Dr. J. A. Paxson, Logan, Emery & Weaver, 
Hicks & Dickey. 





JACOB JANNEY & CO., 
531 Commerce Street. 
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RUZ H. SCHOFIELD.— ARTIST. — POR- 
traits in Crayon. Orders received for China Painting, 
Oil, Water Colors, ete. Lessons given in the above branches. 


Srupi0, 1420 Chestnut St., Phila. 
Room 40—Elevator. 


ly ONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK.—CONSHO- 
hocken Dairies. Special Attention given to serving families. 

Office, 603 N. 8th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

JOSEPH L. JONES. 


L. & R.L. TYSON, 


No. 243 South Eleventh Street, Philadelphia. 


Staple Trimmings, Zephyrs, Crewels, and yarns of the best 
quality. Wool and Cotton Waddings of best makes. Embroidery 
and knitting silks, and Marshall’s Thread. Fine knit goods on 
hand and made to order. Ladies’ and Children’s under-clothing. 
Quilting Friends’ caps, and plain dresses made to order. 


The attention of our Readers is called to 


THE STUDENT, 


A Monthly Journal devoted to the Educational Interests 
of the Society of Friends in 


SCHOOL AND HOME 


Sample Copies will be sent free to any address. 


D. H. FORSYTHE, } ;, 
M. H. GARRETT, | EP!TORS, 


Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE CHILDREN’S FRIEND. 


AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, 
DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS OF THE YOUNG. 


TERMS, $1.50 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 


EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS :—‘‘I still regard THE CHILDREN’S 
FRIEND as one of the purest and freshest contributions to juvenile 
literature.” 

‘*T hope your important and valuable enterprise of providing 
mental food for the young, may meet with the best success.”’ 


Address, 
M. Y. HOUGH, 
1020 Arch Street, Phila., Pa. 


BALTIMORE YEARLY MEETING. 


Arrangements have been made with the Philadelphia, Wilming- 
ton & Baltimore, Philadelphia & Baltimore Central, Pennsylva- 
nia, and Northern Central railroads, to sell excursion tickets good 
until Eleventh mo. 3d, upon certificates which will be furnished 
by Samuel S. Ash, 21 North Tenth Street, Philadelphia; Ellwood 
Garrett, Wilmington, Delaware; Levi K. Brown, Goshen; George 
B. Passmore, Oxford ; George 8. Lamborn, Liberty Square ; Cyrus 
Griest, Guernsey; William P. Fisher, Fleming; and Nathan 
Moore, Grampian Hills, Penna. 





Tickets may be bought upon presentation of these certificates only, 
at any railroad ticket office south of Philadelphia, south of Can- 
andaigua, or east of Pittsburgh. 

Certificates for Washington, D. C.,—Baltimore & Potomac rail- 
road—can be had from Prof. Thomas W. Sidwell, Friends’ Select 
School. 





By Baltimore & Ohio railroad,—all points east of the Ohio riv- 
er—certificates will be furnished by R. T. Bentley, Sandy Spring ; 
David W. Branson, Stephenson’s, Va.; and Hiram Blackburn, 
Fishertown, Pa. ; or from the undersigned. 


HENRY JANNEY, 244 N. Eutaw street, ) 
Epw. STABLER, JR., P.O. Box 254, f Baltimore. 
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FORGIVENESS. 
“To err is human, to forgive divine.” 
“ How beautifully 
Falls from human lips that blessed word 
Forgive; Forgiveness is an attribute of God, 
The sound which openeth Heaven : renews 
Again on Earth lost Eden’s bloom, and 
Flings hope’s radiant halo o’er the waste of life. 
Thrice happy he whose heart has been so 
Schooled in the meek lesson of humanity, 
That he can give it utterance; it imparts 
Celestial grandeur to the human soul 
And maketh man an angel.” 
—Selected. 


A RETROSPECT. ' 


N a recent essay, in which the attempt was made 
to call attention to one of the most memorable of 
the precious discourses of the blessed Jesus in the 
days when he walked up/and down in Jewry, and 
taught lofty spiritual truth to his fellow Israelites 
upon the hills and by the waters of their native 
land, I asked you to look back with me to the an- 
cient scripture in which is simply and dramatically 
recorded the volcanic overthrow of a fruitful region, 
and the utter destruction of a whole people for their 
neglect to obey the divine law, and to follow the di- 
vine guidance. 

Not as a strict historic verity need any student of 
Christian truth weigh this instructive chapter of sa- 
cred story, so long revered by the most ancient and 
intellectual of the civilized peoples of the earth—but 
it were well for us, to ask, as we con anew the pages 
in which we find the precious relics of a vast litera- 
ture spreading itself over fifteen centuries, “ What 
lesson of wisdom does this have for us?” We find 
the Master himself illustrating his deepest lessons, 
by his advanced truth to which the Christian world 
is only now attaining falteringly. His caution to the 
satirical Pharisees to “ remember Lot’s wife!” seems 
to me to have been most timely and fitting. A glo- 
rious morning had dawned upon old Israel. Among 
them was risen “a great light,” and by its guidance 
they should have gone forward in a spiritual ad- 
vancement to heights of which the greatest prophets 
of the elder time had had only a dim vision. This 
blessed Son and Sent of the Highest was aware of 
the truth that ifthe hour of gracious visitation was 





1 Read at a Conference held at Race Street meeting on the 18th 
of Tenth month, 1885. 
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set at nought by his people “the lost sheep of the 
House of Israel” must be scattered abroad among 
the nations, endure a long season of sorrows, and 
deepen in knowledge through suffering until they at 
length attain in this hard way to what the true 
Teacher urged that day upon their attention and ac- 
ceptance. He saw the danger in lingering and look- 
ing back to that which was hindering and not 
helping to their attainment of “‘ the Kingdom of 
Heaven,” and presented them with the lesson from 
their own reverenced sacred Scripture which fitted 
the case exactly. Jesus had nothing to say about the 
minor details of the narrative. His teaching was 
spirit and it was life,and he knew it was never to 
pass away, though heaven and earth might pass 
away. 

There is something in the mind of man which in- 
clines the masses, after having known a period of 
marked advance toward the light and the day, to 
relapse into mere formalism and look backward 
rather than forward, while their true salvation is 
upon the heights beyond. So was it with the an- 
cient religious cults as they have followed each other, 
and having known a lifetime of vital existence and 
of value, have a decline into mere formalism in 
which is a cessation of growth,—then decay—then 
death—and a dissolution into its elements of the fab- 
ric, preparatory to the evolution of a higher concep- 
tion. The true life of Israel was in the worship of 
aspiration, which, says Newton, “lay seeded down in 
the Ten Words of Moses.” Jesus was the flower of 
which sprang from this germ of true religion. Wor- 
ship andaspiration were one with Him. Helived the 
ethical and spiritual religion after which his nation 
had patiently striven, through prophet and priest 
and sage, through psalmist and through scribe. “He 
lived the vision of human goodness which holy men 
of old had never succeeded in bringing down into 
the flesh, beyond a blurred blocking in of the heay- 
enly ideal... .” 

True to Israel’s ancient dream, around this right- 
eous suffering servant of the Eternal, the nations 
gathered to be taught of God. The souls to whom 
He gave power to become the sons of God became 
the family of the Heavenly Father, in which there 
was neither Greek nor Jew, circumcision or uncir- 
cumcision, barbarian, Scythian, bond nor free, but 
Christ was all and in all. 

Can we not then call Christianity an evolution in 
the order of nature, and may we not find the seeds 
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of all our highest dreams, our loftiest conceptions, 
in the treasured wisdom of prophets and sages among 
the fifty writers who were led to set down for future 
times that which the Holy Ghost had unfolded to 
them? And this is our use for the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures. When we would renew our faith in the un- 


seen we turn ever moreto the book which so many | 


generations of the wisest and most devout of man- 
kind have found their spiritual help, and seek again 
and again light upon the problems which are the 
highest with which the human mind can grapple. 

“We search the world for truth; we cull 

The good, the pure, the beautiful 

From graven stone and written scroll, 

And weary seekers of the best, 

We come back laden from our quest, 

To find that all the sages said, 

Is in the book our mothers read.” — 
To Ewald, the great German biblical critic, Stanley 
attributes these fervent wordsconcerning the volume 
to the critical examination of which he was dedica- 
ting his highest powers: “In this little book is con- 
tained all the wisdom ofthe world.” But Ewald cer- 
tainly did not for a moment mean to ignore other 
sources of wisdom, as I judge, but in this fervent way 
he gave utterance to his deep religious sense of the 
value of the volume which he had been subjecting to 
a criticism almost microscopic in its minuteness, and 
by timid minds dreaded as destructive. 

The Bible has been commonly called “The Word 
of God.” . But to this we object, convinced that the 
expression is not accurate. Our religious body has 
generally taken reverential but reasonable views of 
this question, tho’ the entire liberty of thought, and 
the vast liberty of expression in our Church, has led 
to much variance in mere opinion, while we enjoy a 
wonderful unity of the Spirit which is the bond of 
peace. We have arrived, or are arriving “at an in- 
telligent and reasonable estimate of the Bible—such 
a view.as will bear the scrutiny of devout, but free 
and honest inquiry, and which will commend it to 
the continued acceptance and use of mankind, and 
take the keenest weapons out of the hands of its ad- 
versaries.”’? 

Our reason for revering the Bible is that the Light 
that lighteth every man that cometh into the world, 
shines through its pages. We stand on the broad and 
yet distinctive principle that the Light of the Spirit 
of the Highest is as freely given to the pure in heart 
now as ever in the history of mankind. But this is 
as fully scriptural as is any conception of the Chris- 
tian, and it seems likely to become the most fully ac- 
cepted of all dogmas. But it does not seem in the 
least likely that the Christian will ever cast aside, as 
entirely superseded and needless, the wondrous sa- 
cred literature of old Israel. 

We should be critical—certainly—but ever rea- 
sonable. It will be no evidence of wisdom in any to 
reject that which has had the credence of many gen- 
erations of rational peoples, and that is instructive, 
as illustrating noble principles in the conduct of life, 
because they find the record reaches back into the 
mythic depths of the$ past. This tragedy of the de- 


1A reasonable view. 














struction of the cities of the plain is confirmed in the 
indisputable evidences of a volcanic overthrow of the 
most violent sort in the very region indicated by the 
ancient story. There is every reason to believe that 
anything ofthe nature of written books was unknown 
to the great forefather of the Hebrew people and his 
race, and the account which we have in Genesis is 
traditionary. Great events and great personages are 
the centres around which traditionary history natur- 
ally gathers, as is seen in the primal annals of all na- 
tions. 

But it is the judgment of the most learned, critical 
and philosophical enquirers that no other tradition- 
ary history at all compares in graphic simplicity, in 
life-like picturesqueness, with the annals of Israel 
that are contained in the first books of the Bible, from 
Genesis to Judges. Eloquent, prophetic, exalting 
righteousness, condemning sin—what honor must 
ever be due to the old bards and seers who preserve 
tous in such graphic picturesquesness, the story of 
the origin of the oldest and noblest of civilizations 
and religious cults. We shrink, rightly asI think, 
from using the word myth in this connection, because 
it is inseparately connected by the Greeks with the 
legendary story of their gods, and our noble mono- 
theistic Bible exalts only Jehovah who loveth right- 
eousness. The heathen gods were no patterns for 
righteousness. To them are ascribed, with certain 
heroic and noble attributes, the vilest sins; and the 
tendency of those who worshipped these imagined 
deities was to aspire to likeness to them. Not so, 
ancient Israel. To them God and goodness were 
synouymous, and as regards ethics, their standards in 
the earliest ages were immeasurably superior to those 
of other primitive peoples. Let us continue to revere 
the Bible, but without superstition—accepting all the 
light which has been thrown upon it by learning and 
laborious research, and heeding its teachings 
wherever its wisdom illumines our pathway. We 
know that the Word of God is in the heart and in 
the mouth of the pure in heart, and is the essential 
guide; but the recorded testimony of the saintly 
among the world’s great fathers, isever precious ; we 
will be none the richer for casting it aside. 

And now another word of the old tradition of the 
nephew of Abraham, referred to in a previous essay. 
The nations of Ammon and Moab claimed descent 
from Lot and Iscah his wife, and Ewald adds his tes- 
timony to that of every authority that I have con- 
sulted, in regard to the confirmation of the history of 
the volcanic overthrow of the Cities of the Plain, by 
the present condition of the region, as seen by the 
traveler and shown by close examination of the bed of 
the Jordan, and the Dead Sea. Ewald says: “ Wecan 
now, indeed, in consequence of this careful examina- 
tion of the ground, better understand many aspects 
and details of the tradition itself. The engulfed 
cities mustzhave been in the southern half of the 
Dead Sea. This halfhas a strikingly shallow bottom, 
and undoubtedly only the larger northern part with 
its far greater depth existed before the last great 
change in the ground; oral tradition also places the 
ancient Sodomfon the southwest shore. There, not 
far from the margin, still appears the strange cone of 
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salt, standing like a pillar, in which the ancient tra- 
dition so easily found a petrified human being. Jo- 
sephus testifies to its existence in his day.” The ex- 
isting cone is enough to memorialize the tradition, 
though we need nothing material to confirm the 
ethical significance of the destruction of the lingerer 
who has not learned to heed the divine warning to 
go up higher. Jesus used it to teach the necessity of 
leaving the childish conceptions of the past and ad- 
vancing to the apprehension of the eternal verity 
which He announced, “The kingdom of heaven is 
7} ; ” 
within you. “— 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
THE LAW OF KINDNESS. 
HE ascending scale of civilization is marked by 
the increasing regard which man shows for the 
welfare of his fellow-beings. 

Among savage races the tribal arrangement is a 
decided advance beyond pure selfishness, and the 
semi-barbarous nations take rank in accordance with 
their observance of certain laws which have been 
framed for mutual protection and general welfare. 
Just so soon, however, as we arrive at the point at 
which the law passed from combativeness—or from 
offense and defense—to benevolence, we discover that 
we have reached the plane of civilization which char- 
acterizes enlightened nations. 

About the first dawn of this sentiment of desiring 
to help others, appears in the manifestation of ten- 
derness for the young. Savage, barbarous, and semi- 
barbarous all share with civilized man acertain sense 
of the necessity for care over those helpless creatures 
of our kind who are just starting on the journey of 
life. The total absence of this manifestation in any 
human being, beyond the age of infancy, is regarded 
as an abnormal condition. 

One grade above the tenderness for children is 
the respect shown to females in all communities that 
have emerged from the barbarous state. In its sim- 
plicity and moderation this respect has tended to the 
elevation of woman; but where carried to excess the 
tendency isin the opposite direction. What is pop- 
ularly known as gallantry is insulting to the intelli- 
gent, and often repugnant to the feelings of a refined 
female. Attentions shown to sex, rather than to per- 
sonality or merit, often prove a source of great em- 
harrassment to those toward whom they are directed. 
Good-breeding forbids an abrupt rejection, retine- 
ment recoils from the idea of being placed under ob- 
ligation, and intelligence detects the insincerity of 
the motive that prompts such offensive attentions. 
Where justice, benevolence, and refinement are cul- 
tivated by both sexes, and practiced toward all, there 
is no occassion for gallantry ; in fact, no room for it. 
Such should be the case in the Society of Friends. 

Another step upward brings us to chivalry. This 
is a nobler sentiment than that of gallantry, inasmuch 
as its object is to protect the weak against the impo- 
sitions of the strong. The weakness may be the re- 
sult of age, sex, sickness, accident or persecution ; 
allwho are unable to defend themselves must be 
shielded from the attacks of an invading foe. The 
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institution of chivalry, as it existed in Europe during 
the middle age, was marked by shameful abuses, but 
the spirit of it is honorable and humane, for those 
who had not attained the christian standpoint. 

Next comes the civil law, which was intended to 
formulate the ethical sentiments of those who estab- 
lished it, and to apply the principles of justice in the 
suppression of crime, as well as the settlement of dif- 
ficulties between individuals. “The greatest good of 
the greatest number” is an underlying principle of 
the code, and notwithstanding the very frequent per- 
versions to which it has been subjected, it has in the 
main been a great promoter of civilization. 

We now take a step which brings us on to a much 
higher plane, even that of philanthropy. The literal 
meaning of the word—the love of man—indicates the 
ascent that has been made; for he who is really a 
lover of his kind has attained a point that gives him 
a far-reaching horizon, and places him above the tur- 
moils of those who would fight, or injure each other. 
In its popular acceptation, however, philanthropy is 


asynonym for beneficence; and philanthropic work 


is generally supposed to mean organized effort to pro- 
mote the welfare of some portion of the human fami- 
ly. Thisis most practiced—where it is most needed— 
in our large cities ; and the amount of good which it 
annually accomplishes is beyond human calculation. 
The wealthy contribute the means, and those who 
have the leisure and ability to do so investigate cases 
of apparent distress, and distribute aid where it is most 
needed, and most deserved. Both contributors and 
almoners doubtless have their reward in the satisfac- 
tion that flows from the knowledge of the large 
amount of suffering that has been mitigated by their 
efforts. 

But organized charity, much good as it accom- 
plishes, and pure as are the motives of those engaged 
in it, does not occupy so high a plane as individual 
benevolence ;—the unrequited, unselfish, and often 
unseen act which flows from the promptings of a gen- 
erous nature and a sympathetic heart. The cripple 
is lifted over the curb-stone, the blind man is guided 
on his way,the wretched abode of the widow and 
her orphans is visited, the sick-room is lighted up by 
a smiling face, and the poor invalid comforted by 
some token of kindness. All this, and much more, 
without any publicity, or any hope of reward other 
than that which comes from doing good for its own 
sake. Persons who occupy menial positions in so- 
ciety, and who labor hard for their daily bread, are 
often the ministers of this kind of beneficence, and 
indicate by their acts rather than their words, that 
their heartsare susceptible to the touches of sympa- 
thy. 

Such are the ascending steps on the scale of hu- 
man kindness. But there is one more to be taken 
before we can reach the top. This is the point at 
which so many of us halt, and look with longing eyes 
at the plane that is above us, and that seems to our 
feeble vision as scarcely attainable in this state of be- 
ing, and in this jarring world. The highest degree 
on the seale is that known as charity, or love. Those 
who are familiar with mountain climbing are well 
aware that the greatest difficulties areencountered as 








































we near the summit. 
mount our selfishness. The steeps of pride, the slip- 
pery moss of vanity, the tangle-wood of contention, 
and the fierce gales of passion, all seem to thwart our 


progress, and to cause us to cry out in despair, Who | 
is adequate to this undertaking? In ourown strength, | 


none of us are; but we have on record, in the sacred 
volume and elsewhere, abundant testimony to prove 
that where the heart is brought under the influence 
of divine grace we can love our enemies. The hallowed 
words uttered upon Calvary have found their echo in 
a long line of martyrs and testimony-bearers, down 


even to modern times and in our own beloved soci- | 


ety. After the death of the proto-martyr Stephen, 
there probably cannot be found a more striking illus- 
tration of the power of grace in producing forgiveness 
than that furnished by James Naylor. Having passed 
through great tribulation, and being about to enter 
the unseen world, his heart overflowed with love, 
and he bore his dying testimony to the efficacy of 
the power that had brought him to that condition. In 


this sublime passage we find the ultimatum of the. 


progressive law of kindness. 
“There is a spirit which I feel that delights to do 
,no evil nor to avengeany wrong, but delights to en- 
dure all things in hope to enjoy its own in the land. 
Its hope is to outlive all wrath and contention. 
Asit bears no evil in itself, so it conceives 
none in thought toany other. . . . Its crownis meek- 
ness, its life is everlasting love unfeigned, and (it) 
takes its kingdom with entreaty and not with conten- 
tion, and keeps it by lowliness of mind.” 
H; * 
Tenth month 16th, 1885. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


SOLOMON. 

F all the kings of Israel, Solomon stands first, 
Tranquillity crowned his reign and the angel of 
peace scattered blessings in rich profusion over his 
realm. The deep sense of his inability to fill the 
place at first view is very touching as the prayer of- 
fered for aid from on high shows: “I am but a child, 
and about to ascend the throne of my father David, 
give me wisdom and understanding that I may go in 
and out before this thy so great a people.” He did 


not ask for riches or long life, but these were added.. 


Had he kept in an humble, dependent state, he might 
have escaped the vexations he had to mourn over, 
later in life. 

Jerusalem was saved to the Israelites, and there he 
built the temple and, with great solemnity dedicated 
it to the worship of Jehovah, every stone fitted to its 


place, that not a sound of a hammer was heard in or | 


around, while that wonderful structure was being 
reared. Then came, as things progressed, a throne of 
ivory overlaid with gold. What beauty, what mag- 
nificence shone out here, emblematical of that higher 
state the higher law would bring man into, under the 
dispensation of the gospel of Jesus Christ. Before it, 
all outward gilding loses its lustre. Wisdom and fol- 
ly are often nearly allied, in the character we trace 
they stand side by side, and where shall we find the 


Just so it isin our effortstosur- | 
| flowing in on every side, who will not sometimes be 
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man when in high position, with flattery and wealth 


led astray. To doa little more than has been done 
before, is a temptation that often casts a shadow over 
much one may approve and even commend. 

The queen of Sheba heard of the wisdom of Solo- 
mon and she came to prove him with hard questions, 


| and in free, fraternal converse, he withheld nothing 


from her. She came in state with rich presents, a hun- 
dred and twenty talents of gold, with spices and 
precious stones, and there was no such presents as she 
brought, and she said “ It was a true report I heard of 
thee in mine own land, but the half was not told me.” 

Solomon reigned forty years and Lo! he died as 
do other men, and slept with his fathers, but his 
name will never perish. 

Saran Hun. 

Tenth mo. 8th. 


WHAT REWARD? 
HAT better teacher can we have than Nature, 
or what better book to learn from than hers? 
It always lies open before us, no matter which way 
we turn; it is there just the same, with its thousands 
of pages and exquisite pictures to delight and instruct 
us. 

Nature never threatens ; should we transgress one 
of her lawsshe does not say to us “If you do this 
again I will punish you,” but when we have gone in 
opposition to her direction for the first time, even, 
the penalty must be paid; and for every transgression 
there is a certain punishment which we have no pow- 
er to avert. 

This is what constitutes experience—to know 
because we have learned it, that to act in a partic- 
ular manner will produce a certain result, and to 
know how we may best use such a result, to know 
this, not from what we are told but because it has 
been a part of our own individual life. 

In all our dealings with material things an obser- 
vation of the silent and perfect workings of the nat- 
ural forces will be most beneficial for us to make our 
study, and then to follow such teaching. Observe the 
trees; in the spring they are covered with bloom, 
making them a delight to our eyes. In due season, 
with the aid of such nutriment asthey draw from the 
soil, the rain, and the sunshine, they bring forth fruit. 
How readily one can compare a human life to these. 
We are placed here by no act of our own and are quite 
as unable to separate our visible body from the earth 
as are the trees. It is the earth from which we must 
draw our sustenance, and as the trees never attain to 
a perfect growth without the influence of that great 
life-giving element the light which comes from a ma- 
terial sun so we would be but dwarfed and unsightly 
plants did we not receive that real, true life which 
comes to us from but one source, and is that which 
makes us immortal. 

Should a farmer have in his orchard a tree which 
year after year bears no fruit, he calls it unprofita- 
ble, and thinks the labor which he has put upon it to 
be lost. There may be as much of the tree as there 





si 1An essay ‘by Agnes W. Woodman, read at Bucks First-day 
School Union, at Wrightstown, Ninth month 26, 1885. 














ever was or even more, but what he desires is that it 
shall makea profitable use of the growth ; that it shall 
do more than merely grow and keep itself alive ; that 
it may take that power which it has of itself to util- 
ize the earth, the rain, and the light, and produce 
that which shall be of use to himself and his family. 
This it cannot do without taking that which it has, 
and by its use producing that which it has not. Is 
not thisthe thought which it is intended we should 
find in the parables of the fig-tree, and of the talents. 
It was not because he to whom the one talent was 
given did not have what was given him, but because 
he had not used it and thereby gained, that he was 
condemned. Weare all given talents; not all alike, 
as we do not need all ofone thing but a little ofmany, 
to make up the world and to do its work, and all 
that can be required of us is to put them to their best 
use, and produce from them that which we have not, 
but desire or need. The master of the household has 
given us these for our own, and will return and in- 
quire of the manner in which we have used them, 
and they are of use to us only as we make them so, 
and if we do not use them we are much better with- 
out them, as they only increase our cares. I, with 
my one, am not required to bring, as the result of my 
labor as much as he to whom ten are given, but to 
use that one as best I know, and to gain all I can by 
its help. 

We are often apt to think that if we receive noth- 
ing which is visible and material for our labor it has 
been in vain. Weall know that we cannot exist in 
this world without that which is substantial, yet mere 
existence is not living. One may have all which the 
world can bestow upon him of those things whose 
value can be counted in money, and yet be far less 
happy than his neighbor who has very little to call 
his own. And it is happiness we all desire to possess. 
There is in every human heart a desire to possess 
more than it has, and if the mind and heart have 
been kept free from disease this desire is not only for 
more, but for that which is of a better quality. This 
desire is innate and it is only as we endeavor to sat- 
isfy it that we are made happy. 

There are those who mistake fun, amusement and 
pleasure for happiness, and in the pursuit of these are 
led beyond the confines of wisdom and prudence. 
Although the chase may be ‘exciting and we may be 
much interested in it for the time, it ends in noth- 
ing. If we merely seek amusement, we get only that, 
and have not gained anything that will be of use to 
us in the future, and have tired ourselves besides. It 
is like chasing butterflies: we begin the chase in great 
glee, never stopping to consider the amount of energy 
that shall be required for it or the fatigue that will 
follow it, and should we be successful we have cap- 
tured that which is only trifling. 

There is, and should be something more real in 
our social enjoy ments than this, though often we do 
not discover it, but follow its leading blindly. 

If we desire to be of assistance to others we can 
not do so without first knowing what they need. We 
can ascertain this from no one so well as themselves, 
and in no way so well as by associating with them ;— 
that is, such aid as is not pecuniary. We can be in- 
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formed of their physical needs in other ways,. but 
there are quite as many who starve and die for want 
of love and sympathy, as for want of food and cloth- 
ing; in ministering to the physical we are often for- 
getful of the spiritual wants and cravings. Would 
any one ask, What do we get for this work? The 
greatest and best reward that ever can be had; the 
consciousness of having done right,—a pure deep 
feeling of happiness which fills our soul with its warm, 
delightful presence. 

Perhaps some would say, I have nothing to give, 
or so little that it isof nouse. It is only of the tiniest 
pieces that we are enabled to make anything, and if 
we take our little pieces and put them together, they 
will in time make one large piece which we call a 
life, and which is beautiful only as we make it so by . 
the arrangement of these little bits, and allow God 
himself to direct us how to cover the rough places 
and unsightly seams. 

Are we not told that “To him who hath shall be 
given, but to him who hath not shall be taken away 
even that which he hath?” and is not this it that as 
we take what we have and use it, we not only keep 
what we have, but it grows and develops, and we gain 
such knowledge by the experience we undergo as 
will enable us to do still better when we make the 
next trial. 

Nothing grows properly unless it has exercise. 
The child who knows but afew words or sounds, 
uses these to enable him to become master of many : 
did he not use them they would soon pass from him 
so he should lose even that which he had. It is 
equally true of the moral and spiritual nature as 
of the intellectual. We would think a child very 
foolish who would refuse to learn more because he 
knew so little, yet this is often so with the children 
ofa larger growth. When asked to perform certain 
charitable or missionary work they reply that they 
have but little time for such, and know so little of 
what should be done, but just here where they find 
the school in which to learn more, they refuse to be 
admitted. 

We are told to become as little children, trust- 
ful and willing to learn, and of such is the kingdom 
of Heaven, and this is the ideal of hnman happiness, 
to dwell in the kingdom of God, and he who is ever 
seeking after the source of this desire within himself 
for something better; and who is willing to follow 
the light that is shed abroad in his soul to enable 
him to doso; and to allow those whose lamps have 
become extinguished by the rough blasts of the world 
to relight them there; he is setting up a kingdom of 
Heaven within himself, where all his good thoughts 
are angels carrying messages of peace and love.to 
those around him. He who lives thus can testify 
that his work brings its own reward in a thousand 
inexpressible ways, and that he finds much more 
than he seeks. 

It seems unnecessary for us to be worried about 
others getting their due rewards for all their actions, 
either good or bad, but to be mindful of our own that 
they shall be of such a character as deserve to be re- 
warded with that only which shall be a lasting joy to 
us, and then that is all we shall receive. 
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We get nothing to call our own, and which we 
can hold in our own possession, except what we 
earn. So all we can do or may do is to work as best 
we know for what we feel to be right and just and 
true, and leave the rest to Him who will reward ev- 
ery man as he deserves. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


WILLIAM BORTON. 


E feel there is a tribute due to our deceased 
friend William Borton. He was the son of 
Richard and Rachel Borton, was born Third month 
1806, in Evesham. In early life his mind was visited 
with serious impressions. He has expressed having 
had many precious seasons while following the plow; 
when suffering great pain and all remedies failing to 
give relief, he thought he could not live, he heard a 
voice: “Thou shalt not die, but live to proclaim the 
goodness and mercy of thy God;” he soon felt com- 
fortable. In 1833 he married Rebecca, daughter of 
Abraham and Mary Borton. Her health was on the 
decline, and some years before her death the daugh- 
ters seemed to inherit her disease. In 1841 he mar- 
ried Rachel, daughter of William and Rachel Evans. 
They attended Westfield meeting, where he first ap- 
peared in the ministry; a duty he had felt required 
for many years. He was not lengthy in his commu- 
nications, but endeavored to maintain our religious 
principles in their purity, and his gift was acknowl- 


edged by the monthly and quarterly meetings of | 


which he wasamember. His reading was principally 
the writings of early Friends and the Scriptures of 
truth, and having received a gift in the ministry, he 
was careful to exercise it to the honor of the great 
giver, calling all home to the light of Christ. Hesevy- 
eral times visited some of the meetings in Pennsyl- 


vania, and informed the home meeting that the visit | 


had been performed to the peace of his mind. His 
children deceased he deeply felt the loss of his wife, 
who departed in 1865. He married Anna, widow of 
Samuel Holmes, in 1867, and came to Moorestown to 
live. He often visited meetings in the neighborhood, 
and with his wife attended Baltimore Yearly Meet- 
ing in 1873. As ne advanced in years bis health be- 
gan to decline with a disease that caused great suf- 
fering at times. During his sickness he often said 
that he felt nothing in his way, praying that he might 
have patience to wait until his Heavenly Father was 
ready to take him tohimself. He exhorted those who 
were around his bed, ministering to his wants, to live 
in love, that they might be so united in feeling as to 
know no difference. We are not all called to work 
in the same way, but for the same cause. 

He passed away Tenth month 24th, 1883, in the 
78th year of his age. We have no doubt he is in the 
enjoyment of that rest which is prepared for the 
righteous. The funeral was held in the meeting- 
house at Moorestown, where a large number of friends 
and others gathered to pay a tribute of respect to his 
memory, and where testimonies were born to his 
worth. 


A FRIEND. 
Moorestown, N. J. 
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THE SETTLEMENT OF PENNSYLVANIA.’ 


= we now southwards to Delaware Bay, where 
another body of fugitives from the Stuart op- 
pression were busily at work on the banks of the 
Delaware and the Schuylkill, founding another city 
and state. It was a strange circle of events that 
placed at the head of that enterprise an Englishman 
of aristocratic connection, a personal friend of James 
II., a man for whom a splendid career seemed to lie 
open at home. First of all, it was a remarkable thing 
that Penn became a Quaker. It is never a strange 
thing that the Spirit of God should lay hold of a man, 
however far he may seem from the Kingdom, and 
compel him to ask, “ What must I do to be saved?” 
Hence it was no uncommon thing in those days for 
men of the world to turn Puritans. The Quakers of 
those times had all the intensity of conviction of the 
Puritans, but they added the doctrine of the inner 
light, which has a great and overpowering fascina- 
tion for men who are in dead ezrnest, and who de- 
sire a more definite rule of life from God than the 
Scriptures supply. 

To the infinite disgust of his father, Penn became 
a Quaker of the most rigid type—nay, more, he be- 
came a Quaker minister, and he labored in season 
and out of season, at home and abroad, for the con- 
version of souls. Circumstances that we might call 
accidental brought him into connection with a colo- 
nial undertaking situated in New Jersey, in which, 
from his high reputation for wisdom and honesty, he 
was appointed an arbitrator. From arbitrator he be- 
came manager, and part of the land being sold to 
Quakers, he came to have a special interest in it, and 
drew out for it its constitution. By-and-by an ar- 
rangement was made, by which, in lieu of a large 
sum of money due by the Government of England to 
his father, he became proprietor of a great tract of 
land, afterwards called Pennsylvania, of the capabil- 
ities of which he had come to form a high opinion, 
and where he desired to make a home for the perse- 
cuted Quakers of England, and to try an experiment 
of the importance of which there could be no doubt. 
That experiment was to establish acommunity that 


| should be governed, not by the maxims of the world, 


but by the principles of the word of God. In one 
respect especially he longed for a change from the 
ordinary policy—namely, in the mode of treating na- 
tives. The ordinary way was to drive them by force 
out of the way, rob them of their possessions, make 
treaties that were not regarded, or delude them with 
promises that were not kept. But there was another 
great principle in the constitution of Penn’s settle- 
ment. Though the land had been acquired for the 
saxe of the Quakers, who were ground down in Eng- 
land by adoubly severe oppression, it was to be open 
to men of other creeds, if they believed in God and 
did not insult the religion of their neighbors. 

In this appeared the greatness of William Penn. 
A man of smaller calibre would have confined the 

1This is an extract from a paper in the Quiver, a London maga- 
zine, by W. G. Blaikie, D. D., LL. D., a prominent scholar and 


writer, and is printed on account of its evidences of good-will and 
fairness of statement—as it states no new facts. 
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settlement to Siatiete: | Penn threw it open, and in 
course of time the Quakers were nearly lost in the 
multitude of other denominations. But, so far as 
their influence extended, the Quakers did their best 
to put the mould of Penn on the new community, 
and while they were able to exercise control, the 
principles of Penn were observed strictly towards the 
natives. One of the sublime scenes of any history 
was Penn’s entering into treaty with the Indians. 


EXTRACT FROM JOS. JOHN GURNEY. 
eee that the Christian Church at large is 

much indebted to George Fox and his brethren 
for the bold, clear, and steadfast manner in which 
they maintained the doctrines of universal and sav- 
ing Light. Happily, they are held by a large and 
very increasing proportion of Christian believers. The 
late Wm. Wilberforce, so well-known as an evangeli- 
cal member of the Church of England, emphatically 
expressed, to me, on two occasions, his full conviction 
that an effective offer of salvation is made to every 
man born into the world; and how can such an 
offer be made, except by a visitation of the Holy 
Spirit? Little as I am inclined to cast any blame up- 
on others, who are evidently accepted and assisted 
by their own Master, I conceive it to be a duty, plain- 
ly laid upon the Society of Friends, to hold up a still 
higher and purer standard respecting the Christian 
ministry. It is a principle generally understood and 
admitted by the members of the Society, that the 
faculty of the Christian ministry is a gift of the Spirit 
which cannot be rightly exercised otherwise than un- 
der the direct and immediate influence of that Spirit. 
Friends are not, therefore, satisfied with any general 
impression that it is their duty to preach the Gospel, 
nor do they venture, under such impression; either 
to employ their own intellectual exertions as a pre- 
paration for the service, or to select their own time 
for performing it. 


SELECTION. 


“ There is no sort of proportion between | 


the diligence and assiduity which men are ordinarily 


willing to expend on their own intellectual and moral | 


culture. Even of those who are in a good degree 
under the influence of moral and religious principles, 


and whose conduct in all the more important in- 


| of shame and a feeling of pity. 





that comprehensive rectitude, the obligation of which | 


they acknowledge, and the ideal of which they ad- 


mire, the study of their lives, the rule of their daily | 


actions in little things as well as great; or who ana- 
lyze their motives and school their hearts (in the ha- 
bitual expressions of thought and feeling) in con- 
scious obedience to it ! ; How vivid, 
after all, is the sentiment which the intellect of a 
Bacon, or a Shakespeare usually excites in the young 
and ardent compared with that with which they re- 
gard a Howard or a Martyn. 
tience, heroic constancy, that honesty of purpose 
which is proof against all flatteries and all menace, 


perfect candor, the spirit of unfeigned humility, be- | 


nevolence, and charity, are surely not less worthy of 


ae 


Yet invincible pa- | 
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our most enthusiastic lidaiiiaas than those qualities 
of mind which discover a new law of nature, or pour 
forth beautiful strains of poetry.” 





We worry under our burdens, and we sometimes 
think that it would be so pleasant to have nothing to . 
uphold, or to feel the weight of. But it is our very 
burdens which enable us to stand firmly, and to 
walk securely. It is the empty car which jumps and 
jolts along the track ; the loaded car moves steadily. 
It is the vessel with no cargo, or with a short one, 
that rolls and pitches fearfully; the full-freighted 
craft is steadiest,in calm or storm. Even a trained 
acrobat must have a balance-pole in his hands, to en- 
able him to walk a tight rope safely. So, in every 
sphere of life, a fitting burden is a steadying, and so 
a saving, agency. The only question is, What burden 
shall we bear? not, Shall we beara burden? This it 
is which gives force and point to the words of our 
Lord: “Come unto me all ye that labor and are 
heavy laden, and I will give you rest.” And how 
will he give us rest? “Take my yoke upon you, and 
learn of me ; . and ye shall find rest unto your 
souls. For my yokeis easy, and my burden is light.” 
If our burden is one that we ought to bear, it is al- 
ways easier to go on with that burden, than it would 
be to go on without it. If the Lord has provided your 
burden, there is nothing you have more reason to be 
grateful for thenr—yenrP burden.—S. S. Times. 


Canon Farrar on TOTan Apetunuxin "4 have 
no doubt some of us have become total abstainers 
because we believe that course to be the best for 
ourselves; others, to avoid temptation ; and others 
because, in this age of luxury, they think it desira- 
ble to introduce some simplification into the luxuri- 
ous elements of life. But the real reason; which, 
like the rod of Aaron, swallows up all the rest, is 
this; that we have become abstainers out of a sense 
We have felt a sense 
of shame to think that mankind by hundreds and 
thousands are making of life one continuous degra- 
dation, and one slow approach of disease and death. 
We say out of pity, because we see women who are 
pouring vitriol into the roses of their womanhood ; 
but also because of those still more miserable, who 
became the slaves of the brutality of husbands and 


| of sons whom drink has maddened into fiends; and 
stances of life shows it, how few are there who make | 


also out of pity to the children whose lives are sacri- 
ficed in hundreds to this awful Moloch, and who, to 
use the language of a former canon of Westminis- 
ter, more than one hundred years ago, are‘ not so much 
born into the world as damned into the world” It 
is out of pity for these men, women and children, 
and also out of pity for our country, which for more 
than two hundred years has been writhing in the 
folds of this hell-born dragon of drunkenness, and 
also out of pity for the whole race of men which goes 
on, generation after generation, cherishing in its 
bosom that which blights so many careers, blasts so 
much happiness, and which of all human evils is the 
most easily and most absolutely preventible. These 
are the grounds on which we are total abstainers.” 
Selected. 
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PATIENCE WITH HOPE. 
O the exercise of the christian virtue of patience 
we are all called daily, not only in the things 
pertaining to our physical and mental well-being, but 
also touching the deeper and more intangible realm 
of our moral and religious natures. 

We think our own thoughts and receive our own 
impressions of truth and goodness, and feel very sure 
we are on the right foundation. But coming in con- 
tact with others who, like ourselves, have settled con- 
victions, we find we differ. Not so much perhaps in 
the substance as in the form and the manner of ex- 
pression, and straightway we are pained that our pre- 
sentation of truth is not at once accepted. We need 
to learn patiencein this forming of acquaintance with 
each other in that which relates to the individual 
and inner life of each one of us, and not be hasty in 
deciding as to the correctness of this or that view. 
For after all whois the judge? Surely that rests with 
the infinite ; and there is no haste in His affairs, only 
never ending love, throughout all the long ages of 
struggles, from darkness to light, each century bring- 
ing us a little nearer to the high ideal God permits us 
to form of His everlasting kingdom. Some one has 
beautifully said “ that patience is the ripened fruit of 
christian experience ” and that “patience implies 
hope and he who hopes can wait ;” with this patience 
born ofa wise hopefulness, let us be firm in present- 
ing our own view, for that is our right, yet with 
christian courtesy patiently hear and consider the 
thought of another. But if we can neither hope nor 
wait then we may be very sure we have not attained 
to that perfectness to which we are called. 


Let us work by enriching our minds and enlarg- | 


ing our hearts by the study of the history of the past, 
wisely profiting by the experience herein recorded, 
adding the good from these to our own observation 
and experience in the present, letting all tend to our 








better development ; then can we trust toa future 
that will be grand and true in proportion as we the 
actors now learn the lessons of patience and hope 
which will eventually enable us to possess that love 
which is Christ-like and will be the crown of all. 


GIVING. 
So exclusively is the idea of giving confined to any 
material goods which may be bestowed in alms, 
that another sort of charity may sometimes be over- 
looked, and not receive its full valuation when we 
estimate the gifts that are “laid upon the altar.” 
“He that giveth to the poor, lendeth to the Lord” is 
urged in favor of free and abundant offerings, but the 
text may have another signification which each one 
of us may receive, and linking it with that other text, 
“Tt is more blessed to give than to receive,” we may 
more fully understand our position as stewards in 
the Lord’s household. Who is so utterly without 
gifts that he cannot lend to the Lord by sharing his 
possession with another? And this kind of giving 


‘is blessed, so that the thing given diminishes not. 


The widow of Zarephath was commanded to share 
her slender stock of meal and oil with the prophet, 
and though she was continually giving, she was also 
continually receiving, and had an abundance of food. 

When our tender sympathies are given out to 
those in need, how the heart fills up and new wells 
of love and gladness are opened for us. These gifts 
of the heart are the keys that unlock the most firmly 
closed natures, for it often happens that behind a 
self-contained and apparently self-satisfied exterior, 
there is a craving for love and sympathy that is more 
pitiful than the cry for bread. 

Not only individuals suffer on account of withheld 
gifts, but the reforms which are seeking to bring 
about a greater degree of righteousness in the earth, 
and most conspicuously does our own Society suffer 
for the want of an outpouring of gifts from her sons 
and daughters. Our organization differs completely 
from those in which one person is chosen to minister, 
drawing upon his stock of spiritual and intellectual 
possessions, and in return receiving an equivalent in 
money. With us all must give of their best life, or 
the object of the Society is not attained. If we goto 
meeting solely for what we are to get, not considering 
what we are to give of devotion tothe common cause, 
and of sympathy with those who are willing to con- 
tribute, it may be, vocally, we are not suffering our 
hearts to grow in the Christian grace of charity or 
love, which is chief among the soul’s adornings. 

The heartless giving, the formal offerings were de- 
nounced by Jesus, and denunciation is just as mer- 
ited to-day upon our gifts which are only drawn from 
us by a sense of duty, whether they be our unwilling 








presence in the house of worship, or our ungenerous 
tribute to its treasury. 


“That is no true alms which the hand can hold ; 
He gives nothing but worthless gold 
Who gives from a sense of duty.” 


Ar the suggestion of our friend, Edward Stabler, Jr., 
we call attention to the advertisement of special rate 
tickets to be procured by those attending Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting. 


MARRIAGES. 


BLACK—ABBOTT.—Under the care of Chesterfield 
Monthly Meeting, at the residence of the bride, Hillsdale, 
Walnford, N. J., Rudolph J. Black, of Philadelphia, son of 
the late Samuel W. and Lucy Black, and Emily H. Abbott, 
of the former place. 

JONES—BROWN.—At the residence of the bride’s 
parents, in Kensington, Phila., Tenth month 8th, 1885, by 
Friends’ ceremony, Edward W. Jones, of West Philadel- 
phia, and Laura C., daughter of Joseph F. Brown. 

MERCER—HALLOWELL.—Tenth month 15th, at the 
residence of the bride’s parents, under the care of New 
Garden Monthly Meeting, Thompson H. Mercer, son of 
Thomas and Margaret A. Mercer, of London Britain, and 
Edith, daughter of Cornelius C. and Annie P. Hallowell, 
of Franklin township; all of Chester county, Pa. 


DEATHS. 

ANDREWS.—Tenth month 10th, whilst at Colorado 
Springs for the benefit of his health, John Henry Andrews, 
aged 20 years and 14 days, son of the late James (Jr.), and 
Ellen B. Andrews, of West Philadelphia; a member of the 
Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 

McCANN.—At the residence of her brother, West Graver 
Lane, Chestnut Hill, Phila., Tenth mouth 6th, Kitty Ann 
McCann. 

PANCOAST.—Tenth month 14th, at Riverton, N. J., 
Harry G., infant son of Stacy S. and Mabel D. Pancoast, 
aged 2 months. 

SATTERTHWAITE.—Tenth month 12th, near Fallsing- 
ton, Pa., Susan, wife of Giles Satterthwaite, in her 70th year. 

STOKES.—In Newtown, Bucks county, Pa., on the morn- 
ing of Tenth month 16th, 1885, Charles Stokes, in the 74th 
year of his age; a member and for a number of years an 
overseer of Makeficld Monthly Meeting. He was one of 
the most regular attenders of Newtown Particular Meet- 
ing, when health permitted, and was at monthly meeting 
one week previous to his death. His funeral was very 
largely attended by people of all denominations, and testi- 
mony to his worth and uprightness of conduct was born by 
Nathaniel Richardson, Isaac C. Martindale, and a number 
of others. 

WICKERSHAM.—At the Old Men’s Home, West Phila- 
delphia, Tenth month 14th, Thomas Wickersham, aged 74. 
Interment at West Grove Meeting, Pa. 


THE FIRST-DAY SCHOOLS. 
MEETING OF ABINGTON UNION. 





N all-day meeting of the schools composing the 
First-Day School Union of Abington Quarterly 
Meeting was held at Norristown, Pa., on the 18th 
inst. Though no First-day school is held at that 
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place, it was thought that by bringing the Union 
there the members of the meeting might be encour- 
aged in seeing what has been done in other parts of 
the quarterly meeting, to make an effort in the same 
direction themselves, and it is hard to see how they 
‘an feel excused, after what they witnessed on that 
occasion. 

Very interesting reports were read from thé schools 
at Abington, Upper Dublin, Horsham, Plymouth, and 
Stroudsburg, all in a flourishing and satisfactory con- 
dition. Abington is held after meeting. They use 
the new Scripture lessons issued by the General 
Conference. Upper Dublin meets after meeting, and 
has not yet adopted the Scripture lessons. Horsham 
has an enrolment of 102. The“ Lessons” have been 
used from the first, and are found helpful. Plymouth 
considers the “Lessons” a valuable help to Bible 
study. Byberry Meeting has not yet taken steps to 
carry out the recommendation of the Yearly Meeting 
in regard to First-day schools. Stroudsburg school 
has recently reopened, after nine years’ discontinu- 
ance, and much encouragement in the work was re- 
ported. 

The exercises of the day were varied. Between 
the reading of the reports, recitations and readings 
were given, several essays were also read, all being 
pleasant and irfStructive. A class recitation by pupils 
of the Upper Dublin school closed the programme 
for the day. A few friends from other localities were 
present, and took part in the discussions that fol- 
lowed the reading of the reports. The school at 
Upper Dublin having given as a reason for not using 
the “Lessons,” a want of knowledge as to the best 
way of doing so,a member of the committee in 
charge of the work of preparing them, gave a brief 
outline of the way in which they are intended to be 
used, and the object sought in their publication. 

The interest in the meeting was well kept up. 
The attendance: was large. The Friends of Norris- 
town in the generous hospitality extended to the 
Union, gave evidence of an interest in the First-day 
school that promises work in the same direction on 
their part at no distant day. Several localities in 
Abington Quarter were not represented. Theschool 
at Quakertown sent a report of the condition of the 
school, but was not prepared to join the Union at 
present. Delegates to attend the Association in Elev- 
enth month were appointed. After the usual period 
of silence the large counpany separated. 

L. J. R. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


TEMPERANCE IN THE HOUSEHOLD. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 
OUSEKEEPERS have often been reminded that 
grocers must sell wines and liquors in order to 
make a living profit in their business. That this 
need no longer be said is evidenced by the fact that 
ill over our city are to be found conscientious gro- 
cers, who will not on any consideration add to the 
gains of their business the profits that are to be de- 
rived from thesale of liquors that intoxicate. There 
is scarcely a section where the prohibitionist will not 
find such a store. Even in the prominent locality of 
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Eighteenth and Chestnut st streets, a dealer in the com- 
forts and luxuries of the table has had the courage to 
start business on this basis. Many of the price lists 
give a long array of “table comforts” to rebellious 
organisms, doubtless discomforts some of them. But 
on this subject we need educating. The best medi- 
cal authorities point to dietary indulgence as produc- 
tive of many of the modern diseases—and assert that 
condiments unduly stimulating the appetite should 
be avoided. Among the things now to be had of the 
ordinary grocer is plum pudding with wine sauce. If 
the former needs the latter to aid dizestion, it is wise 
to abandon both. 

Brandied fruit should be inadmissible on every 
table. However fanatical or extreme this may be 
deemed, we have no hesitation in saying that every- 
thing which excites a craving for alcoholic stimulants 
should be avoided. We know not when we may kin- 
dle a spark that will lead to fatal results. Would that 
we were able to impress upon the minds of all young | 
housekeepers the necessity of bearing a faithful tes- 
timony against the use of intoxicants. 


E. P. C. 
Philadelphia, Ninth month, 


1885. 

SPEAKING IN RELIGIOUS MEETINGS. 
Deak Epirors: 
As a member of the Society of Friends, and also as | 
a frequent listener to earnest appeals to young | 
Friends for their interest and labor in maintaining 


our principles, and sustaining our organization I 


would like to ask a question through the columns of 





your paper, hoping that some friend may deem it | 
worthy a reply. 
Remembering that 
which our society was established was the mainten- 
ance of the conviction that God is the teacher of his | 
people himself,—that as a father he has direct com- 


the primary principle for | 


munication with every one of his children, and that 
their duty to their fellowmen and to themselves be- 
comes their duty to Him and is made known by Him 
to all according to the different degress of develop- 
ment, and zeal in seeking after the truth; I would 
ask if it would not be consistent with our profession 
for each member to be encouraged to freely express 
his or her thoughts in our meetings for worship even 
if they cannot honestly claim any special qualifica- 
tion or anointing beyond that realized by all whose 
minds are active and seeking the true welfare of hu- 
manity 

At present, the feeling of many of our dear friends 
practically prohibits this freedom in our meetings. 

Our Society was established on principles that ad- | 
mit of continual growth, and our decline is evidence | 
to many that we have lost sight of those broad prin- | 
ciples, and are clinging to cherished customs which 
have not the elements of life in them. When prin- 
ciples are made paramount growth is inevitable 
either in individuals or organizations. 

Would not a more profitable life in our meetings | 
be experienced if we freely encouraged entire liberty | 
of expression by any member who entertains a | 
thought dear to himself, given in that sweet rever- 
ential spirit, with love and charity that welcomes the | 


| and Jane D. 
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same » liberty from every other member even if indi- 
vidual lights should lead to the expression of differ- 
ent views. 
* * 

THE DUTIES OF PARENTS. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. 
I pestre to call the attention of all, and especially 
of those who mourn the condition of our Society, and 
are concerned to build up its waste places, to an ar- 
ticle that appeared in this paper, 10 mo. 3d, 1885, en- 
titled “ Duty to Parents,” by W. W., Loudoun Co., Vir- 
ginia. 

The writer here goes to the root of the matter, and 
by giving thoughtful considerations to his earnest and 
lucid words, 1 believe all may be inspired to more 
earnest efforis toward a higher plane. 


Resecc A M. THomas. 
Sandy Spring, Md. 


TEMPERANCE MEETING AT MT. HOLLY. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

Tue temperance meeting advertised for Mt. Holly, 
on Tenth month 10th, was in some respects better 
than we dared to hope, in others perhaps not so good 
as we wished, because ofthe absence of some whose 
presence might have cheered and encouraged the 
movement. The morning was delightful, mild and 
serene, a perfect autumnal day. But it was not a day 
ofleisure, except for the select few. Many who would 
gladly have been with us, could not leave their homes 


| on Seventh-day, which is more than any other day 


of the week pressed with domestic duties. Those 
who were favored to be present, felt the occasion to 
be one of great interest. The speakers were Edwin 
H. Coates. Samuel Swain, Dr. F. Haines, Emma Wells 
Satterthwait. When the morning ses- 
sion drew toa close, the feeling seemed to prevail 


| that the subject had been presented to our minds in 


a manner to awaken and renew interest in the im- 
portant subject which at present is occupying and in- 
fluencing so many people throughout the length and 
breadth of our own land, and is no less absorbing in 


| other countries. 


After partaking of refreshments and enjoying the 
social hour, we re-assembled at 2 o'clock. Dr. Child 
not being present, Samuel Swain mentioned that he 
had some literature for distribution, at the same time 
giving some description of its characfer and uses. 
This should always be a prominent feature of a tem- 
perance meeting. Amanda Heston, the next speaker, 
was very earnest and happy in her remarks, which I 
presume were somewhat curtailed to give place to 
Dr. Child’s exposition of the effects of alcohol on the 
organs of the human system, which was attentively 
listened to. 

We cannot help feeling that such meetings accom- 
plish a good work. We needmoreofthem. We feel 
too that the Friends who are engaged in this work 
are more nearly approaching the standard of Him 
who went about doing good. 

We need more of them, and they need more en- 
couragement. How can we sit at ease, beholding the 
wide spread ruin that is caused in so many ways by 
drinking habits? Does not the voice of our brothers’ 











blood cry from the ground? May the eyes thatsee 
not Se opened, and the ears that hear not be unstopped, 
so that all may feel like taking part in procuring total 
abstinence from all that steals away the brain, leav- 
ing the sufferer in a condition below the brutes that 
perish. 


M: Jd. G: 
Mt. Holly, N. J. 


“ PECULIAR WOODS.” 
HE series of lectures in the “ Michaux ” Course, at 
Horticultural Hall, in Fairmount Park, (Phila- 
delphia), has been delivered as usual, this fall, by 
Prof. J. T. Rothrock, of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, one of the most accomplished of American 
botanists, and a very interesting lecturer. On Tenth 
month 10th, his topic was “Peculiar Woods.” He 
said that woods might become peculiar and show 
marked deviations from ordinary wood in two ways: 
First, by peculiar coloration, and second, by peculiar 
structure. 

To one raised in the North Temperate Zone the 
term wood conveys almost of necessity the idea that 
only the product of an exogenous stem can be in- 
tended. We have no endogens which produce what 
we here could call wood. The palmetto is firm 
enough to do duty in building forts or wharves, but 
still its spongy texture precludes our thinking of it 
asa wood. Hence it is understood we include here 
only such timber as comes from an exogenous tree or 
shrub, though the most peculiar of those alluded to 
come from tropical or sub-tropical regions. 

It will be requisite first to describe what might be 
norma! wood, i. e., normal in color and in structure; 
and under head of structure we may include specific 
gravity when greater than that of water. 

Considering this last feature first, as being not 
only the most peculiar but also the ones capable of 
being the most briefly stated : There are in the United 
States sixteen species of trees or shrubs which are 
heavier than water, and hence, which will sink in it. 
These all come from the warmer part of our domain; 
some from the excessively dry regions of Arizona or 
New Mexico, and others from along the moist shores 
of the Gulf of Mexico. Thus the black iron-wood 
of Florida is almost five times as heavy as the “ big 
tree ” wood from California bulk for bulk. 

The peculiarities of coloration are often very 
marked. The typical exogen should have a darker 
interior of harder heart wood, which is always dead, 
and often in incipient decay, along with an outer por- 
tion which is usually lighter, softer and still partly 
living. This coloration is generally quite symmetrical 
when seen ony, cross sections of a mature stem, and 
that of the heart wood is usually due to infiltrated 
substances, which are “mostly combustible organic 
compounds,” and very often capable of being used as 
dyes. Among the common deviations in color which 
may be observed is that furnished by the so-called 
letter wood (Brosimum Aubleti.) This isa member of 
the bread fruit family of plants, comes from tropical 
America, including Trinidad, and is valued for mak- 
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ing canes and cabinet-ware on account of its very 
peculiar markings. 


Sn ene Sr 
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Woods peculiar in structure are many, anda the de- 
viations from type which they show are numerous. 
The ordinary exogen shows, first, in the interior, 
more or less of a pith cavity ; then outside of this, 
for each year,a ring of wood (asarule). Cutting 
these rings at right angles, one finds the medullary 
rays extending from the pith or centre out to where 
bark and wood join on the circumference. At this 
point, interposed between bark and wood, the crea- 
tive tissue called cambium is found: This !ayer, from 
its inside, forms wood and from its outside bark. 
Year by year it recedes farther and farther from the 
centre and leaves in its wake a wider belt of wood. 
Throughout the life of the plant this one outward 
moving belt of living tissue does its work until it 
builds up the completed organism. But there are 
certain groups of plants in which there is a wide de- 
parture from this method. 

In the family which has the long botanical name 
of Menispermacee, and which is most common in the 
tropics, there are plants which have formed repeated 
cambium zones. In such we see apparently that each 
zone has an individuality of its own; that it appears 
at first sight to bear no other relation than that one 
is outside of and wholly or partly encloses the other. 
The medullary rays instead of reaching from the 
pith to the bark, merely extend out until a new 
layer starts, and this begins and completes its own 
rays. The wood known to druggists as pareira brava 
is such an example. This very striking peculiarity 
is produced by the bark, outside of the cambium, de- 
veloping a few generated cells at several points in 
the bark of the previous growth. These new points 
extend laterally until they have formed a new belt 
of cambium clear around the stem. It begins to grow 
outwardly until it has formed a layer of bark and 
wood quite as conspicuous as the first was. It does 
not follow that the first one which it encloses ceases 
to grow. Indeed, some appearances indicate to the 
contrary. It would also appear as though there 
might be several such rings growing at the same time, 
the outer ones being successively smaller until they 
are reduced to mere lines. Neither does it follow 
that these rings so formed shall be at all comparable 
to the year rings in say one of our oak trees. 

Related to this form of pareira brava is another 
unknown plant, the once so-called white pareira 
brava (Abuta nefesceus) in which the new growth in- 
stead of surrounding the stem.are only produced on 
the one side, and each new crescent of growth ap- 
pears to dip down into and end on the edge of the 
one developed inside of it. This gives the stem a flat 
appearance and in extreme cases might produce a 
board-like stem. Under lateral pressure our wista- 
ria occasionally produces a like anomalous series of 
growths. 

The next anomalous peculiar woody growth is 
when, asin the trumpet vine family, a transverse - 
section of the stem would show that the wood was in 
the form of a cross, though the entire outline of the 
bark and wood combined might be round or square. 
The cross vine of the Southern United States is a fine 
illustration of this, though a still more striking ex- 
ample was furnished a few years ago in the wood of 
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a related plant which came to this city from Tropical 
America. In that the cross wasso plain that at once a 
suspicion would arise as to whether it was not an ar- 
tificial production. It was genuine, and was pro- 
duced in this way: 

At first the growth was normal; soon, however, 
at four points outside the cambium a zone of fibrous 
bundles appeared. At these points the growth of 
the wood outward is retarded; but between them it 
pushes outward as usual. Speedily the normal woody 
growth assumes the form of a Maltese cross, while 
the vacant spaces between the arms are filled up by 
bark and fiber, so that the round or square character 
of the stem is still preserved; it nevertheless is plain- 
ly differentiated by bark and wood into across. The 
shape is perfect, and operating upon the superstition 
and the reverential feelings of the natives of Tropical 
America, the plant which bears it has become almost 
a sacred thing to them. 


From the Christian Register. 
THE “ COUNTRY WEEK” WORK IN LONDON. 

HE Children’s Holiday Fund for Marylebone has 

been at work for two years. The work is car- 
ried on from year to year consecutively, and is now 
in thoroughly efficient order. It is not giving only 
one day at a time in the country to children who go 
out in the morning in crowded vans and return worn 
out in the evening, it is a three weeks’ country holi- 
day. In the first year, the committee (most of whom 
are managers of board schools) sent away for three 
weeks into thecountry one hundred and eighty-seven 
children for £176 14s. In the second year (1884), 
they sent away three hundred and twenty-seven chil- 
dren for the same period, at a cost of less than a 
pound for each child. They traveled and were 
boarded for this money at Holmwood, Loughton, 
Colnbrook, Chelmsford, Swindon, Ashford, Battle, 
and many other places in the heart of the country; 
and not a single accident occurred, and only one case 
of illness. They are taken in by small cottagers and 
farmers, whose houses are carefully selected for them 
by the clergymen and chief residents of the place, 
who visit them once or twice a week during their 
stay, and have them up to tea and games at the rec- 
tory or the country house. They play in the open 
fields, by the banks of streams, in the shady lanes, 
and among the heathery hills. All the farm life en- 
chants them. They help in the orchard and the 
garden, in the barn and the dairy, and among the 
animals; and everything is to them a wonder and 
happiness. 

Those who are sickly and overworn, or those who 
know nothing of the country, are chiefly chosen by 
the committee from the schools; and the mastersand 
the mistresses give most efficient help. After the 
selection, the parents are all visited,and are eager, 
when they can, to subscribe even a small sum, a shil- 
ling, or a sixpence, to their children’s joy; and in 
this way, £14 was last year contributed to the fund— 
that is, the poor people themselves sent away fourteen 
children to the country. It is good for them to do 
this, and it gives them a healthy pleasure to hear 
that they have given their share. 


| 


| 








The mothers take pains to send their little ones 
away clean and decently clothed, and this is one of 
the points most insisted on by the committee; but it 
needs little insistence. The doctor’s examination 
then takes place, and to examine three hundred chil- 
dren under the rigid eye of the managers is no light 
task. Some of the strangest and most affecting scenes 
have taken place during the examination, when poor 
little things suffering from some infectious disease 
have been sent back, weeping their hearts away for 
sorrow at the loss of so much joy. When this is 
over, they are all packed off to their several destina- 
tions from different stations in London; and itisa 
delightful scene to watch and share in. For their 
joy is infectious; and their excitement, deepening as 
the departure of the train draws near, animates the 
whole station. 

Their journey brings forth all the tenderness of 
grown-up men and women. Casual passengers, fine 
ladies, important gentlemen, offer to look after them ; 
and the roughest fellows are touched by the pleasure 
of the weary little things. “They, too, are no mean 
preachers; ” and the unconscious lessons they teach 
of compassion, gentleness, tenderness, and of the 
blessing of joy, are one of the great goods of this form 
of human charity. 

For three weeks, then, and ata cost of five shil- 
lings a week, or six where milk is scarce and the 
country folk have to keep back some of the milk they 
send to London, the children receive the “ fearless 
visitings” of nature, or those that come with soft 
alarm troubling their unconscious hearts with unde- 
termined thought—shocks of mild surprise that kin- 
dle love and imagination. God grows to them a 
greater and dearer reality. He speaks to them in a 
new tongue; and, though they do not understand 
him more, they feel that there is Love in the world, 
for they fegl his beauty. The flowers, they say so 
much and so silently, reveal to them loveliness; the 
blue depths of the sky awaken wonder in their souls, 
—that wonder in which so much of joy is hidden ; 
the music of the running waters and the wind in the 
woodland stir in them the spirit of an unknown life; 
all nature provokes that eagerness of infantine desire 
which almost sleeps in the gloom of London, and 
whicb is the loveliest thing in childhood—loveliest 
to us, at least, whom life has too much worn, and 
who would give half our knowledge to regain its 
wisdom, 

“Many are our joys 
In youth; but, oh, what happiness to live, 
When every hour brings palpable access 
Of knowledge, when all knowledge is delight, 
And sorrow is not there!” 

It is this teaching, these things that sink down in 
the heart and hold it like a dream, that I ask you to 
give to the children,—this education that they can 
not get in London; worth as much at least to them 
as that which they gain at school; worth more for 
that higher part of their nature which feels, imag- 
ines, and is drawn to God through beauty, quiet, and 
through sweet content. For the influences they re- 
ceive do not pass away ; nor do they, while they last, 
beget discontent. They live on in the children’s 





: 





hearts in London. The tiny travelers recall through- 
out the winter with happy or pensive pleasure all 
that they have seen. Better than pictures on the 
walls are the pictures they keep in their hearts, the 
tales of which they tell their parents, their comrades 
of the street, talking of flowers and farm life, and 
woods and waters, until the dusty court seems filled 
with the sweetness and the breadth of country air. 
They have clung for a time to the breast of Nature, 
and she has given them immortal food. 

This is not a fancy picture. I have heard num- 
bers of stories of all they have told of the hay-field 
and the cows and the games in the barn, of their de- 
lights in digging, in plucking actual fruit from the 
trees, of tending the flowers, of bathing in the stream, 
of the wonders of the clear sky, of the endless woods, 
of the early morning when they went out with the 
farmer, of the return in the evening laden with flow- 
ers. In sickness, when they are cold and starved in 
November days, in the thick gloom of London, they 
remember their happy hours. They look upon their 
summer dream, and their heart isin heaven. This 
is no rhetoric; it is drawn from life. They have 
gained an education: their imagination makes pic- 
tures, their heart is full of sweet and joyful thought; 
and the whole court and lane profit by it. 

And what it is to these children, you who have 
pleasant homes can scarcely imagine. For I know 
the places, close to my house, from which many of 
them come,—garrets and cellars, and close rooms 
where three or four sleep in a single bed ; where the 
night is loud with noise of drunken men, with the 
shouts of the hot court below where the rude play is 
kept up till three in the morning; where the air is 
thick with foul smells, and the water scarcely drink- 
able; where men and women sleep on the stairs for 
air; where half the sights they see are sin or crime; 
where they rise hungry and cold in the dawn of 
winter, and desire most the school where they are 
often happiest. Thisis what you do not know at your 
homes, where your children are sheltered from sin 
and sickness ; and to set these orphans of joy free for 
a time, and give them a little pure air and light, ought 
to move youto the soul. Of all the things I have 
heard, the most affecting is the silent wonder, the 
clasped hands, the look of rapture, the hushing of all 
noise which is seen in the children who live in these 
miserable dwellings, as they leave the last houses of 
London behind them, and see the wide fields and the 
open sky. When a little boy was told he was to go, 
and heard what he would see, he said, “Is that the 
place, teacher, mother tells me of,—is it heaven?” 

Nor is the good done confined to those who come 
from London. Like all things that are clearly right 
and human, those who help in this thing have their 
own gain. Country and town are linked together, 
and do good to one another. The phrases that have 
grown up among the children and among those who 
receive them, of “country fathers and mothers,” of 
“town sons and daughters,” speak volumes, and tes- 
tify to the loving kindness of those who receive the 
boys and girls in their homes. Friendships spring 
up between the cottagers in the fields and the parents 
in the city. Thechildren’s hands unite them. When 
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the villagers come to London, they visit the parents 
of the little ones they have looked after, go with 
them to the parks, and have tea with them in their 
rooms. They sometimes send up during the year, 
flowers, fruit, or vegetables to their foster children ; 
and always, when the children come home, they are 
laden with flowers by their country friends. 

Then the farmers and the cottagers are delighted . 
to hear of London life and all its strangeness from 
the children. They gain a new view of the world. It 
does them more good than any book to hear the 
stories, to taste in this living way of the excitement 
of the town. The cottage is enlivened, the whole 
hamlet, I have been told, is stirred by the wonders 
that they hear; and, in turn, it isan endless amuse- 
ment to the villagers to watch the surprise, to hear 
the exclamations of joy that pour from the lips of 
the city children, when they see the common objects 
of field and farm. The country folk find out how won- 
derful, how beautiful, is the world in which they are 
living. The veil of custom falls away; and they learn 
to prize the things they havelived among all their 
life, and never known. The smartness, the keenness, 
of London children astenishes them; and, if the soul 
of the city visitors is awakened by their holiday, the 
intelligence of their country hosts is aroused. And 
this they have often confessed with pleasure. There 
grows up a real friendship between the children and 
their hosts, founded on good mutually received and 
given ; and the friendship itselfis full of loving mem- 
ories. Both are frankly delighted when, the year af- 
ter, they come together again. 





Tue Inp1an Riauts Assocration.—To secure the 
civilization of the 290,000 Indians of the United 
States, and to prepare the way for their absorption 
into the common life of our own people, is the ob- 
ject of the Indian Rights Association. It wishes to 
secure to them the protection of the law; educa- 
tion, both moral, intellectual and physical; and a 
protected individual title to land. So long as these 
are denied the Indian, he will remain in an unciy- 
ilized condition. During the past year, investiga- 
tions have been made regarding the reported ex- 
treme destitution and starvation prevalent among 
many tribes of Montana Indians. The facts gathered, 
says Prof. Painter, are “sufficiently horrible to star- 
tle the conscience of the nation, and to arouse our 
people to take such action as shall prevent their re- 
currence inthe future.” He states upon the sworn 
testimony of two citizens that in the neighborhood 
of Fort Assiniboine the Indians only saved them- 
selves from absolute starvation by the sacrifice of 
their wives, their daughters, and even their young 
female children, to the brutal treatment of white 
men. In other localities among the Piegans, where 
no alternative was open to the Indians, upward of 
four hundred were starved to death.—Selected. 


Moderation is a little stream which flows softly, 
but freshens everything along its course.—Madame 
Swetchine. 





One to-day is worth two to-morrows.—Franklin. 











THE WAY TO SING. 





By HELEN Hunt JACKSON. 





HE birds must know. Who wisely sings 
Will sing as they. 
The common air has generous wings ; 
Songs make their way. 


No messenger to run before, 
Devising plan ; 

No mention of the place or hour 
To any man. 

No waiting till some sound betrays 
A listening ear ; 

No different voice—no new delays 
If steps draw near. 

What bird is that? The song is good, 
And eager eyes 

Go peering through the dusky wood 
In glad surprise. 


Then, late at night, when by his fire 
The traveler sits, 

Watching the flame go brighter, higher, 
The sweet song flits 

By snatches through his weary brain, 
To help him rest. 

When next he goes that road again, 
An empty nest 

On leafless bough will make him sigh, 
“Ah, me! Last spring 

Just here I heard, in passing by 
That rare bird sing.” 


But while he sighs, remembering 
How sweet the song, 

The little bird on tireless wing 
Is borne along 

In other air, and other men 
With weary feet, 

On other roads, the s'mple strain 
Are finding sweet. 


The birds must know. Who wisely sings 
Will sing as they ; 

The common air has generous wings: 
Songs make their way. 
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—Boston Evening Transcript, | 


DAY AND NIGHT. 


N Y little daughter, happy in the day, 
Called to caress me, coolly stays away : 
“T’m busy now, but in a little while 
T’ll come, mama,” and with a careless smile 
Contented plays, and I contented wait 
For her caresses, no less sweet, though late. 


My little daughter, waking in the night, 
Stretches her arms and cries in sudden fright: 
“Take me, mama! I want to come to you.” 
Impatient tears fill the sweet eyes of blue 

IfI delay to take her. Are not we— 

Children of larger growth—as slow to see 

The love and care of God in golden days? 

But when the clouds of grief obscure joy’s rays 
We, too, cry out to God impatiently, 

“Take me, O Father, take me unto Thee! ” 


—KATE TAYLOR-ROBINEON in Public Opinion 








THE TRANSLATING OF THE GOSPEL. 


ITHIN a cloister of the olden time, 
As slowly swung the bell for even chime, 
The holy Father Bede, whose failing breath 
Gave sure foretoken of his holy death, 
Besought a scribe to write the precious word 
That from his languid lips scarce could be heard. 


“A chapter yet is wanting, master mine.” 

Up spake the boy, as fast the sacred line 

Of John, the best beloved the saints among, 

Was deftly wrought into the mother tongue. 

“Then quickly speed !” the dying monk exciaimed, 
Whilst on his face the golden sunset flamed. 


“Dear master,” spake the lad in mortal dread 
(For now the noble face was like the dead), 
“The work must rest unfinished, much I fear; 
There lacketh yet a single sentence here.” 
“Write quickly, boy,” was spoken in reply, 
“Until the work be done I may not die.” 


“°Tis finished,” said the little scribe at last, 
And looked upon the holy man aghast. 

“‘ Yes, all is finished,’’ the great monk replied, 
Then crossed his pallid hands and smiling, died. 


— The Congregationalist. 


AUTUMN LEAVES. 


H, swaying wreaths of red and brown, 
Oh, yellow, drifting leaves! 
No more the ripening rays come down, 
The birds have left the eaves. 





The tuneful songs of joys are fled — 
Alone ye shivering stay ; 

The sunshine of the year is dead, 
The summer passed away. 


And one by one, ‘neath clouding sky, 
Ye too must surely go, 

Till forest-paths in silence lie 
Beneath the shrouding snow. 


Not vainly, when the moon was high, 
Ye bowed in shadows deep, 
Embracing all caressingly 
The children’s holy sleep. 





Not vainly now ye patient fade 4 
In quiet autumn hour, 

The woodland sod anew to aid 
Through Nature’s mystic power. 









What matter though earth’s wintryjbands 
May seem to hold you still, 

If but the Master understands 
That ye have worked His will? 


—M. 8S. Haycrarrt in’ The Quiver. 









Life is a leaf of paper white, 
Whereon each one of us may write 
His word or two—and then comes night; 
Though thou have time 
But fora line, be that sublime ; 
Not failure, but low aim is"crime. » 


J. R. LOWELL. 








® 





THE LIBRARY. 


OUGHTON, Mifflin & Co., Boston, have issued a 
very satisfactory holiday book, composed of 
selections from the poems of John G. Whittier. It 
is a large quarto volume, and comprises thirteen of 
Whittier’s “ Poems of Nature,” illustrated from na- 
ture by Elbridge Kingsley. The selection includes 
the most characteristic of Whittier’s pieces, and the 
book is one of the finest pieces of printing yet pro- 
duced from the Riverside press. But one side of the 
thick paper is covered, and this in English size of 
type. The Boston correspondent of the Hartford, 
(Conn.), Courant, noticing the volume, says: “The 
illustrations are of ocean, lake and mountain scenery, 
being largely occupied with some of the more pictur- 
esque White Mountain views. The artist has not 
hesitated to undertake some of the most difficult of 
them in depicting storms in their full fierceness of 
raging, and his success is conspicuous. The work has 
a good deal of novelty in this respect. It is confined 
entirely to landscape, and gives with fine effect the 
wide range of scenery in the Gateway tothe White 
Mountains, as the opening picture is denominated, as 
well as Chocorua in a nearer view further on. This 
has always impressed me as the best of the White 
Mountain, scenery. The engraving is executed in 
some of the pictures with rare delicacy, especially in 
the effect of moonlight, and in the perfection with 
which the bark of the trees is reproduced. “Summer 
by the Lakeside” is one of the poems of the volume. 
I have long had these lines of that poem in memory. 
They seem to me the best Whittier has written, and 
indeed worthy of any poet: 


‘ What time before the eastern light 

The pale ghost of the setting moon 
Shall hide behind yon rocky spines, 

And the young archer, Morn, shall break 
His arrows on the mountain pines, 

And, golden-sandaled, walk the lake.’”’ 


ORTHODOX FRIENDS. 

| its issue of Tenth month 10th, the Friend con- 

tains the proceedings of Ohio Yearly Meeting, 
the “smaller body,” which was held at Barnesville, 
Ohio, beginning on Ninthmonth 28th. Atthe select 
meeting, on the 26th, certificates were presented by 
Ruth S. Abbott, and her companion, George Abbott, 
of Salem, N. J.; Mary Ann Smith and her companion 
Margaret Stroud, from Wilmington, Delaware; and 
Deborah B. Webb, from Kennett, Penna. The meet- 
ing for worship, on First-day, was largely attended, 
1500 being estimated as present. Epistles were re- 
ceived from the Western, lowa, and Kansas Yearly 
Meetings, (smaller bodies), with which this is in 
unity, and replies were sent. A report from a com- 
mittee on the “Scattered Remnants ” was presented, 
which recommended that official recognition be ex- 
tended to the yearly meeting for New England, held 
at Westerly, R. I, of which John W. Foster was 
clerk; and to that for Canada, of which Adam Spen- 
cer wasclerk. This proposal was united with. Steps 
were taken to unite Hickory Grove Quarterly Meet- 
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ing, in Iowa, heretofore under the care of this yearly 
meeting, with Iowa Yearly Meeting. “The propriety 
of bearing to those outside of our Society the testi- 
mony against intemperance which has long been borne 
to ourown members, was introduced. The sentiment 
of the meeting appeared to be, that the meeting for 
sufferings was already authorized to take such steps 
in that direction as might open to it in the life; and 
that beyond this, it would be safest to leave the mat- 
ter to the faithfulness of individual members, who 
were encouraged to exercise their influence against 
the evil. The excitement which now prevails on this 
subject in the world at large, it was thought rather 
closed the way for Friends as a Society to do much.” 


The London letter to Friends’ Review says: “The 
little company of Friends of Stavanger, in Norway, 
has lost one of its oldest and best-known members, 
Endré Dahl, who died on the 10th inst. For about 
forty years he occupied a leading position amongst 
Friends in Norway, which was due, no doubt, to a 
liberal and enlightened mind, as well as to the fact 
that, belonging to a section of the church composed 
of members in very humble walks of life, he was 
himself possessed of ample means.” 


There are still a few Friends at Minden and Pyr- 
mont, in Germany, whom Walter and Louisa Morris, 
English Friends who have been engaged in mission 
work in Denmark, expect presently to visit. (Pyr- 
mont is in Westphalia; it was there that John Pem- 
berton died, while on a religious visit, in 1794.) 


A letter from S. E. W. Winslow, of North Caro- 
lina, to the Christian Worker, Chicago, dated Ninth 
month, 18th, says that a Friends’ meeting was about 
to be opened at a place called Hopewell, and gives 
an account of its origin. There was at the place an 
ancient Friends’ graveyard, but no meeting. In this 
ground, about eight months ago, was buried an esti- 
mable woman, who, early in life, was a Methodist, 
but for many years had wished to have a Friends’ 
meeting there and inclined to join it, After the fu- 
neral, which was very large, her son (who also was 
not a Friend), hearing of his mother’s ardent desires, 
concluded to join with others in the erection of a 
house ; and a Friends’ meeting and a large First-day 
school are now held there. 


At Western Yearly Meeting, (larger body), the 
statistical report was as follows: number of meet- 
ings, 86; members, 12,745; families, 2,173; parts of 
families, 1,416 ; ministers, 137; meetings without min- 
isters, 24; members received by request, 772; re- 
ceived otherwise, 383; total received, 1,155; total 
subtraction, 759; actual gain, 396. 





THE TAYLOR MISSION IN AFRICA. 
ea from Bishop Wm. Taylor, dated at Don- 

do, on the 18th of Seventh month, have been 
made public. Some of the details contained in them 
are as follows: “We [himself, McLean, and 
Henry Kelly, a young black man from Liberia} 
walked from Nhange to this place, 51 miles, in 24 
days. Wecould do itin 2. We brought with us 12 
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of our farm laborers, and have engaged many more 
carriers to take our people in—150 at least will be re- 
quired. The Coanzo River is so low, owing to interior 
drought for 2 years past, producing “ famine,” that 
the steamers can scarcely do anything at all. Instead 
of coming here from Loanda in 4 days, as usual at 
all seasons, the last one took 15 days to come as high 
up as she could, some 50 miles below this point. We 
are getting used to delays, so common in this coun- 
try, and don’t feel the slightest discouragement, nor 
serious anxiety, about the transit of our people, but 
we are doing everything in our power to complete it 


for the purpose of seeing how many persons entered them. 
The count showed that they were visited by 86,608 per- 
sons—men, women and children—during the three hours. 
—A letter to the San Francisco Bulletin, from Alaska, da- 
ted September 22, contains the following: “‘ The new vol- 
eano on Chernabura Island, in Cook Inlet, continues ac- 
tive, but is less violent than last year. Smoke and steam 
issue from fissures down to the water’s edge. Drinkable 
water is very scarce, but in spite of these little drawbacks 
several white men have stationed themselves on the is- 


| land and intend to winter there to hunt sea otters. The 


in this deliciously cool weather, while the pathway is | 
| out the season—the latter vegetable especially would do 
| eredit to California, both in size and flavor.” 


so dry. 

We have commenced school work at Nhangepepe 
and at Pungo Andongo, 36 miles further in. Brother 
W. P. Dodson is teaching at Nhangepepe, and Brother 
Rev. Joseph Wilks at Pungo Andongo. No difficulty 
_ at all about the immediate support of those who can 
render direct service to the people. Such laborers 
get a direct return for their labors under “ principle 
No. 2.” Men with large families must go in at first 
under “principle, No. 1”—the Pauline-pioneer-tent- 
making principle. Wm. H. Mead, for example, has a 
wife and 6 children. I wish I had 40 such families at 


command in Africa. Only one or twoof the 8 in that | 


family can, as yet, do efficient service as teachers—so 
must dig on “ principle No. 1.” Well, where do they 
dig? Anywhere in vast uncultivated regions of this 
country, under the native pre-emptive law, vesting 
title in settlement and possession; but as the Gover- 
nor-General offered to give us land we have staked 
out our patch to receive as a government grant— 
about 2,300 acres—every acre available for such a 
variety of fruits, vegetables and grains as can’t be pro- 
duced in the United States. We employ native la- 
borers to help us open up what we need at present. 
We pay each man 3 cents per day for rations, and 1 
yard of cloth for wages, which Brothers Flint and 
Anthony, at Fall River, gave us. We are now plant- 
ing near a water supply for irrigation, as we are in 
the midst of the dry season. We have seed in great 
variety now germinating and haveset out an orchard 
of over 200 banana trees, six feet high, many of them; 
also over 400 pine-apple plants, large enough for fruit 
bearing in six months. 

[Rev. H. M. Willis, of Philadelphia, one of the mis- 


sionary party, died at sea, off the African coast, of Af- | 


rican fever, on the 3lst of Eighth month. His wife 
and child came on in the ship to this country, and 
reached Philadelphia on the last day of the Ninth 
month. ] 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


—On the 15th inst. a heavy shock of earthquake was 
felt at Palermo, Italy. The disturbance caused a three- 
story house to fall, burying its occupants beneath the dé- 
bris. 

—A Parisian dentist, assisted by some twenty men, re- 
cently cured an elephant of the toothache, or, more proper- 
ly, tusk-ache. An ulcer was cutoutand a cavity was filled, 
to the final joy of the pain-struck pachyderm. 

—Two hundred public houses in London were watched 
between the hours of 9 and 12,on a recent Saturday night, 


people of this vicinity are now harvesting their potatoes. 
The crop seems to be a good one. We have enjoyed a good 
supply of lettuce, radishes, and fine cauliflower through- 


—Lady Dufferin has distinguished herself by establish- 
ing in India a national association for supplying female 
medical aid to women. The scheme is to educate native 
women to be nurses and midwives as well as physicians. 
Skilled women physicians will be imported from Europe 


| and America to act as teachers. Lady Dufferin has accep- 


ted the presidency of the associatior. She is an accom- 
plished woman, of noble impulses and exquisite tact ; and 
this enterprise promises to be potent in the emancipation 
ofIndian women. Meanwhile, it will relieve much suffer- 
ing in a country where social customs do not allow a sick 
woman to consult a male physician, but permit her to lan- 
guish and die in solitude.—Harper’s Weekly. 


—A large colony of Hollanders are soon to arrive in this 


| country and settle on an extensive tract of land in Wood- 





ville, Newaye county, Michigan, which two Holland clergy - 
men are about to buy for them of the West Michigan Lum- 
ber Company. 

—At the request of the King of Dahomey, the Govern- 
ment of Portugal has assumed protection of the kingdom 
and coast of Dahomey. The King of Dahomey, as a token of 
respect for the Portuguese Government, will cease his fes- 
tival massacres. 

—A correspondent of the Philadelphia Record says: “I 
heard two gentlemen discussing steamship travel the other 
day, and one asked the other if he could guess how much 
money was taken in over the bar of the Etruria during her 
last trip, exclusive of the wine served in bottles at the 
table, and confined entirely to that which was drunk over 
the bar. The one who was asked the question said that he 
thought $600 would be a good sum for as few days as the 
Etruria was out. The other told him that he never guessed 


| wider of the mark, for the amount taken in was just $3,000, 


and this he had from one of the directors of the steamship 
line, who had it from the company’s books.” 

—The city of London is the most wonderful place in the 
whole world, and itsfrequenters the most wonderful peo- 


| ple. Itis the smallest of cities, but the most valuable 


It has an area of one square mile, but that one square mile 
produces a rental of £4,000,000 per annum, and its inhabi- 
tants pay one-seventh of the general rates of the whole 
metropolis, which has an area of 120 square miles. Land is 
sometimes now sold in the country at about £10 per acre, 
which is equal to one halfpenny per square yard. It has 
been sold in the city at £640 persquare yard, which is equal 
to over £3,000,000 per acre. In other words, the price of a 
square yard of land in Lombard street has realized a sum 
that would purchase a nice little freehold estate in Berk- 
shire of not less than sixty-four acres. It is calculated 
that 10,000 people enter the city daily, Sundays excepted, 
in hopes of making money without ‘‘ toiling or spinning.” 
—Laondon City Press. 












\ 








—During the month of August enormous swarms of ants 
passed over the town of Solothurn, in Switzerland. They 
came from the Jura mountains, and formed a cloud, con- 
sisting of seventy-five perpendicular columns, in which the 
ants circled around in spiral form. The swarm lasted for 
twenty minutes, the height of the cloud being upward of 
ninety feet. Millions of them fell to the ground, however, 
without making any visible change in the phenomenon. 


—The excavation for a statue of William Lloyd Garrison, 
on Commonwealth avenue, Boston, has been finished, and 
the foundation will be laid at once. The statue will stand 
in the centre of the mall directly in front of Hotel Vendome. 
There is no certainty of its being erected this fall, but the 
committee hope that it will be. 


—A telegram from Pittsburg says that a contract has 
been signed between New York capitalists and members of 
the Westinghouse syndicate “for converting natural gas 
into a rich illuminant.” Natural gasis being rapidly sub- 
stituted for coal in Pittsburg. At present more than 1500 
dwellings, 66 glass factories, 34 rolling mills and 45 other 
industrial establishments are being supplied, “and, as 
nearly as can be ascertained, from 8000 to 10,000 tons of 
coal are daily displaced.” The largest natural gas well in 
Washington county, Penna., “and the second insize in the 
country,” was struck near Canonsburg a few days ago. 


—The State of New York has a vast system of public 
and private charities that are supported in part by taxa- 
tion, and very largely by the voluntary contributions of 
the benevolent. There are fifteen of what are called State 
institutions, having lands and buildings valued at $9,017, 
310. The number of private or corporate charities, includ- 
ing hospitals, dispensaries, homes for the aged, and estab- 
lishments for the care and for the reformation of children 
and youth, is two hundred and eighty, representing a cap- 
ital of $28,175,851. Connected with this charitable system 
is an army, one might say, of benevolent workers, who are 
endeavoring by their earnest labors to reduce the volume 
of pauperism and crime, and to elevate and improve soci- 
ety.—W. P. Letchworth. 


—An Ohio paper, the Belmont Chronicle. reports the 
erection at Mt. Pleasant, by the ‘‘Gurneyite’”’ Friends of 
“a large, handsome church, on Main street,’ and says that 
‘‘when it is dedicated, water baptism will be introduced 
and practiced.” The Chronicle is perhaps misinformed. 


—Work has begun in Philadelphia on a new building 
for Girard College. It will be known as No. 9, and will ac- 
commodate 400 more pupils. The cost will be $138,000. 
The structure will be three stories in height and 115 by 190 
in dimensions. An attic section over the front portion 
will provide accommodations for domestics. The style of 
architecture will be Gothic, similar to that of No. 8 build- 
ing, with which it will range, and will be located 100 feet 
west of same. The material of the building will be white 
marble, with blue stone trimmings. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


THE election in the State of Ohio, on the 13th inst., re- 
sulted in the choice of J. B. Foraker, Rep., for Governor, 
by a large plurality,—about 18,000. The Legislature has a 
small Republican majority,—probably 3,—on joint ballot, 
outside of Hamilton county, (Cincinnati), where the count 
is not completed at the writing of this paragraph. 


A FRIGHTFUL railroad accident occurred near the Hack- 
ensack river bridge, near Jersey City, on the Pennsylvania 
railroad, on the evening of the 18th inst. An express train 
following an immigrant train ran into the latter, and in a 
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minute or two another train came by and ran into the 
wreck. Seven persons were killed or fatally injured, and 
many hurt. 

THE estimate of the Kansas wheat crop is 11,000,000, a 
one-third crop, and of corn 194,000,000, an increase of one- 
fourth over averages for five years. 

Dr. J. WILLIAM WHITE, of Philadelphia, has been com- 
missioned by Governor Pattison as an inspector of the 
Eastern Penitentiary, to succeed George L. Harrison, de- 
ceased. 

THE American Woman Suffrage Association adjourned 
on the 15th inst., after a three days session in Minnea- 
polis. Fifteen states and territories were represented. 
Julia Ward Howe, Lucy Stone, Rev. Ada C. Bowers, Mrs. 
Dunway, and other prominent women, made speeches. 
Resolutions were adopted defining the principles of the 
Association and laying out a plan of operations. 

Tue National Prison Congress has been in session at 
Detroit, this week. Among those in attendance were Ex- 
President Hayes, and M. J. Cassidy, warden of the East- 
ern Penitentiary of Pennsylvania. 


DESTRUCTIVE prairie fires have occurred near Esteline, 
Dakota. Two hundred and fifty sheep belonging to one 


farmer perished on the 17th, the fire cutting them off from 
escape. 

AN earthquake, lasting about ten seconds, occured at 
Sandersville, Georgia, at 25 minutes past 5 o’clock on 
Seventh-day afternoon. The vibration was accompanied 
by a rumbling sound. 

THE deaths in this city last week numbered 339, which 
was 1 less than during the previous week, and 24 less than 
during the corresponding period last year. The main 
causes included 46 by consumption; diphtheria, 9; scarlet 
fever, 7; typhoid fever, 14. 

SMALL-Pox continues at Montreal. The deaths reported 
on the 18th numbered 55. There have been 28 cases of 
small-pox and three deaths in Peoria, Illinois, anda gene- 
ral vaccination of the school children has been advised in 
that city. 

WorkK is being resumed, after six months’ idleness, in 
the window-glass factories at Pittsburg. Four factories 
started on the 20th, and three more were to start next day. 


Tue cholera has nearly disappeared from Spain, the 
daily deaths reported throughout the whole of the country 
being about 40. It continues bad, though less serious, at 
Palermo, in Sicily. 

Tue election in France for members of the Chamber of 
Deputies have resulted in the return of 391 Republicans 
and 205 “ Conservatives ”’—the latter designation meaning 
chiefly those in favor ofa monarchy. This is an increase 
of the “Conservative” strength to about double what it 
was in the last Chamber. 

A DUBLIN dispatch says that the Irish landlords have 
taken into consideration the distress prevailing in the ag- 
ricultural districts owing to the low prices of cereals and 
other farm products, and are now remitting 20 per cent. of 
the overdue rents of their tenants. 


FEARS are now entertained in Europe that an outbreak 
of war amongst the nations on the Turkish frontier,—Bul- 
garia, Servia, Greece, etc.,—cannot be prevented. The 
Council of Candia, the largest city in Crete, has voted in 
favor of a union with Greece, but the populace refuse to 
revolt against. the Turkish Government before Greece de- 
clares war. 


THe Consul of the United States at Marseilles reports to 
the State,Department that the wheat crop of France this 
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year is 5,720,000 bushels above the average of the last ten * 
years. There still remains, however, a deficit of 37,895,000 
bushels to be supplied by importation. 


FUNDS FOR THE SCHOFIELD SCHOOL. 


We have received contributions, as stated below, for the 
aid of the Schofield school, at Aiken, 8. C. 





A Friend, (per S. S. Ash), $20.00 

A Friend, (by mail), 2.00 
22.00 | 

Previously acknowledged, 25.00 

Total, $47.00 


NOTICES. 
*,* The Western First-Day School Union will be held at 
West Grove meeting-house, on Seventh-day, Tenth month 
3ist, to meet at 10 o’clock A.M. All interested are in- 
vited. E. T. SWAYNE, | (ork, 
L. B. Watton, § **°"** 





*,.* The Association of Friends for the promotion of 
First-day schools within the limits of Philadelphia Yearly 


SAXONY WOOL. ZEPHYR WORSTED, 
STOCKING YARN, SPANISH YARN, 
ANGORA WOOL. DRESS BUTTONS, 


VORSIED PRIN FRINGES. 
RA PSON’ S No. 132 Ne 132 Nortu E1re@uts Srreet, 
(Cor. Cherry), Philadelphia. 
“A REASONABLE FAITH” 


SHORT RELIGIOUS ESSAYS FOR THE TIMES 
BY THREE FRIENDS. 











ENGLISH EDITION. PRICE, 35cTs., BY MAIL 40 <Ts. 


For sale by FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
1020 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 





LypiA A. MurpRry, 
PLAIN and FANCY MILLINER. 
ESTABLISHED 30 YEARS. 


537 FRANKLIN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
(2 doors below Green.) 


HISTORICAL COLLECTIONS RELATING TO 
GWYNEDD, 


A township of Montgomery County, Pennsylvania, settled, 
1698, by Welsh immigrants, with some data referring to the adjoin- 
ing township of Montgomery, also a Welsh settlement. 


A LETTE 





1 volume, octavo, 400 pages, with portraits, five views of buildings 
and places, and a diagram of first purchasers’ lands. 


Cloth, beveled edges, $4.50. Paper covers, $4. 





advised to send their orders early, as it is not _— any will 


HOWARD M. JENKINS, 
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A few copies are yet in my hands. Those interested are | 


long remain. Address, | 





PHILADELPHIA, (P. O. Box 924), ok WEsT CHESTER, Pa. 
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Meeting will hold its Annual Meeting at Race street meet- 
ing-house, on Seventh-day, Eleventh month 7th, at 10 A. M., 
holding two sessions. Reports are desired from all the 
Unionsandsuch First-day schools, reading associations, sew- 
ing schools, ete., not connected with Unions. Delegates 
should also be appointed, and the general attendance of all 
interested is solicited. 

EMMA WOoRRELL, 

MARGARET B, LONGSHORE, 


} Clerks. 








_*¢* Quarterly and other meetings in the Tenth month 
will occur as follows : 


26th. Baltimore Yearly Meeting begins: Lombard St., 
Baltimore, Md. 

27th. Concord, Darby, Pa. 

28th. Purchase, Chappaqua, N. Y. 





*.* The Sub-Committee of the Yearly Meeting’s Com- 
mittee to visit the meetings of Abington Quarter expect to 
attend Plymouth Meeting, on First-day morning next, 
Tenth month 25th. 





* The time of holding the select meeting of Standford 
jeatoe at Chatham, Eleventh month 5th, is at 2 o’clock 
P. M., instead of 4 P. M. as heretofore. 

THOMAS STRINGHAM 


SUPERIOR 
SPECTACLES & EHYE-GLASSES. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC OUTFITS, 
Microscopes, TELESCOPES, FIELD-GLASSES 

MaGic LANTERNS, BAROMETERS, 


THERMOMETERS, DRAW- 
ING INSTRUMENTS, 


AND CHEMICAL APPARATUS. 





PHILO 


IVHICAL 


LIST AND DESCRIPTION OF OUR TEN CATALOGUES SENT 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


QUEEN & CO., 


924 Cuestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


CHRONIC CONSTIPATION. 


No. 






This distressing trouble easily remedied: by 
Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., Sept. 4th, 1883. 
During my youngey days I was troubled with constipation and 
brisk cathartics were frequently resorted to. About ten years ago 
I commenced using your SELTZER APERIENT With the best results. 
A small teaspoonful every morning prevents the nec essity of 
using stronger medicines, and effectually prevents the serious 
trouble before experienced. I cordially endorse it. 
E. A. CALDER, Pharmacist. 


CARPETINGS. | 


All the new Fall Styles, Moquettes and Velvets. 
Choice Body Brussels, $1.00 to $1.25. 

New Patterns and Finest Quality Tapestries, 75c. 
Best Ingrains, 75c. Lower Grades Cheaper. 


THOS. C. LIPPINCOTT, 


(Opposite Wanamaker’s. ) 1307 MARKET STREET. 















JPENNSYLVA NIA RAILROAD AND LEASED 
LINES. 
ON AND AFTER AvGUST 15, 1885. 
TRAINS LEAVE BROAD STREET STATION. 
*Daily. 2Daily, except Sunday. 
“New York and Chicago Limited” of Pullman Pal- 


ace cars ° ‘ : . ; *11.20 a.m. 
Fast Line, Pittsburg and the West *11.50 a.m. 
Chicago and Cincinnati Express *8.50 p.m. 
Western Express . é *10.05 p.m. 
Pacific Express West *11.20 p.m. 
Harrisburg Express . ° ‘ . A ° ‘ . %4.30 a.m. 
Niagara Express . . . ‘ n . : 4 5. a.m. 
Watkins Express . 4 j ‘ : . 211.50 a.m. 
Erie Mail and Buffalo Express, except Saturday 11.20 p.m. 
Kane Express. : ° ° ° ° ° ‘ 7.40 a.m. 
Lock Haven Express .30 a.m. 


Renovo Express, 711.50 a.m. On Sunday, 4.30 a.m. 
Martinsburg Express, 24.30 and 7.40 a.m. Chambersbu 
a rstown Express, 27.40 a.m. and 5.40 p.m.; daily at4. 

50 a.m. 
Shenandoah Valley Express, with through car to Montgomery, 
every week-day, at 5.40 p.m. Sundays at 11.50 a.m., and New 
Orleans Express, daily, at 4.30 a.m. Luray Express, 27.40 


and 
and 


a.m. 
Harrisburg and York Express . 


.40 p.m. 
Mail Train . . ° ° .00 a.m. 
Harrisburg Accommodation .15 p.m. 
York and Hanover Express. ; s “ ‘ 7.40 a.m. 
York, Hanover and Frederick Express . $4.30, 11.50 a.m. 
Columbia and York Express ~ -* . - $5.40 p.m. 


SCHUYLKILL DIVISION. 


For Manyunk, Conshohocken and Norristown, 5.40, 7.25, 8.37 and 
10.80 a.m. 12.25, 2.20, 3.35, 4.30, 5.10, 5.52, 6.20, 8.00, 9.55 and 
11.40 p.m. On Sunday, 8.28 and 10.22 a.m., 1.01, 2.35, 5.20, 
8.40 and 10.20 2=. 

For Pheenixville, Pottstown and Reading, 5.40 and 8.37 a.m., 2.20, 
4.30 and 6.20 p.m. Sundays, 8.28 a.m., 1.01 and 5.20 p.m. 


FOR NEW YORK. 


Express on week-days, 3.20, 4.35, 5.00, 5.45, 6.50, 7.30, 8.20, 8.30, 11 
and 11.15 a.m. (Limited Express 1.14 and 4.50 p.m.), 12.44, 3, 4, 
5, 6, 6.30, 7.10, 7.40 and 9.16 p.m. and 12.01 night. On Sundays, 
3.20, 4.35, 5, 5.45, 8.30 a.m., 12.44, 4 (Limited Express, 4.50), 
6.30, 7.10 and 7.40 p.m. and 12.01 night. 

For Brooklyn, N. Y., all through trains connect at Jersey City 
with boats of ‘“‘ Brooklyn Annex,” affording direct transfer to 
Fulton Street, avoiding double ferriage and journey across 
New York City. 

Express for Boston, without change, 6.30 p.m. daily. 

For Sea Girt, Spring Lake, Ocean Beach, Ocean Grove, Asbury 
Park and Long Branch, 8.00 and 11.30 a.m., 2.44, 3.30 and 4 
p.m. on week-days. Saturdays only,5p.m. Sundays, 8 a.m. 
(does not stop at Ocean Grove and Asbury Park). For Free- 
hold, 5 p.m., week-days. 

Daily except Sunday: Express for Easton, Delaware Water 
Gap, Seranton and Binghamton, 8.00 a.m., 12.01 noon and 
6.00 p.m. For Scranton and Water Gap, 4.00 p.m. 

FROM KENSINGTON STATION, FRONT AND NORRIS STS. 

For New York, 6.50, 7.40, 8.30, 10.10 and 11.15 a.m., 12.05, 2.10, 3.15, 
4.55, 5.35, 6.10 and 11 p.m. on week-days. On Sundays, 
8.25 a.m. 

Daily except Sunday: Express for Easton, Delaware Water Gap, 
Scranton and a, 7.40 a.m., 12.05 noon and 5.35 p.m. 
For Scranton and Water Gap, 3.15 p.m. 

FROM MARKET STREET WHARF. 

Express for New York, via Camden and Trenton, 9.00 a.m. on 
week-days. 

Express for Long Braneh and intermediate stations, 8.30 a.m. 
and4p.m. Sundays, 7.30 a.m. 

Trains for Trenton, connecting for New York, 6.20, 7.30, 10.30 a.m., 
12 noon, 2.30, 3.30, 4.30, 5.30 and 7.00 p.m. On Sundays, 
6.45 p.m. 


PHILADELPHIA, WILMINGTON AND BALTIMORE 
RAILROAD. 


TRAINS LEAVE NEW BROAD ST. STATION. 

For Baltimore and Washington, 12.20, 3.45, 7.20 9.10, 10.16 
a.m., 12.05 noon, 12.30 (Limited Express), 4.02 and 6,03 p.m. For 
Baltimore only, 5.05 and 11 p.m. 

On Sunday, 12.20, 3.45, 7.20, and 9.10 a.m., and 6.03 p.m. For 
Baltimore only, 11 p.m. 

For Richmond, 12.20, 7.20 and 12.05 noon (Limited Express, 
12.30 =) On Sunday, 12.20 and 7.20 a.m. 

Sleeping-car tickets can be had at Broad and Chestnut Streets, 
838 Chestnut Street and Broad Street Station. 

The Union Transfer Company will call for the check baggage 
from hotels and residences. e-cards and full information 
can be obtained at the station and at the following 
No. 838 Chestnut Street. 

8. E. Corner Broad and Chestnut Streets. 
No. 4 Chelten Avenue, Germantown. 
No. 824 Federal Street, Camden. 
J. R. WOOD, 
General Passenger Agen 


TICKET OFFICES: 


CHARLES E. PUGH, 
General Manager. 
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STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 


Exhibit at all times a most extensive and compre- 
hensive assortment of every description of 


DRY GOODS. 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trimmings, 
Hosiery and Underwear, Gloves, House-Furnish- 
ing Goods, Ready-Made Dresses and Wraps, and 
everything that may be needed either for dress or for 
house-furnishing purposes. It is believed that unu- 


sual inducements are offered, as the stock is among 


the largest in the American market, and the prices 
are guaranteed to be uniformly as low as elsewhere 
on similar qualities of goods. 


N. W. COR. 8TH & MARKET STS., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS. 


JOBBING ATTENDED To. 


1125 Sheaff' St., first street ab. Race, 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


8. R. RICHARDS, 
1541 N. 12th St. 


THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
2212 Wallace Street. 


ENGRAVING, 


Plate Printing, Visiting Cards, 
Wedding Invitations. 


FRIENDS’ MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES. 


College and Class Invitations, Fine 
Stationery. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


No. 1020 ARGH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
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es AMOS HILLBORN & Co, a 
CHILDREN’S ARRIVAL | Furniture, Bedding, Curtains. 


Or NEW AND a ee 
HANDSOME STYLES.  F PARLOR, DINING Room, LIBRARY 


AND CHAMBER FURNITURE, CUR- 


TAINS AND FURNITURE COVERINGS 
BROKEN LINES FROM LAS‘ : SEA SON A ar MATTRESSES, BEDs, FEATHERS, 


LITTLE OVER HALF PRICE. SPRINGS, SPRING CorTs, ETC., ETC. 





Q O° 7” Street 
COOPER & CONARD, | Nos. 21 and 23 N. Tenth Street, and 912 


and 914 Race Street, Phila. 
9TH & MARKET STS., PHILA. eied ae 
CLOTHS AND CASSIMERES. 


THE REVISED VERSION A Nice Assortment always on hand suitable for Plain 


and Fashionable Garments. 
Of the Holy Bible, English Edition, now ready and. | PLAIN COATS A SPECIALTY. 
in stock. Prices range from Seventy-five cents up. | GUSTAVUS GOLZE, Mercuant TaILor, 
Specimen Catalogue sent free upon application. : _100 N. Tenth Street, Philadelphia. — 


ders by mail for Books or Stationery prompt-| s 
ly oo for Books or Stationery promp WHAT $5.00 WILL BUY. 


IF $5.00 is sent us, either by Registered Letter, Postal Note, Bank 
. Check, or Post-Office Order, we will send any one of the following 

FRI ENDS BOOK ASSOC [ATION, orders :—Order No. 1; We will send 6 pounds of good Black, Green 
Japan or Mixed Tea, and 18 pounds of good mild or strong roasted 

1020 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. | Coffee. Order No.2; We will send 30 pounds of good mild, or 

| strong roasted Coffee. Order No. 3; We will send 5 pounds of real 
| good Black, Green, Japan or Mixed Tea, and 15 pounds of fine 


. mild or strong roasted Coffee. Order No. 4; We will send 25 
Our Healthful Home. | pounds of real good mild or strong roasted Coffee. Persons may 


club oer = one = these oo Sarum divide a to 
his pleasantly situated Sanatoriom at an suit the club, sending it all to one address. To those who wish to 
ae “tor ow thenaray an Y coommnnaationn are first-class. We purchase in larger quantities, we will sell at a still further reduc- 
have soft spring water, dry, invigorating air, fine walks and | tion. The Tea and Coffee will be securely packed and sent by ex- 
drives. with the advantages of both city and country. press or freight, whichever is ordered. Samples of any of the 
Dr. A. SMITH is very successful in heali the sick, with his | above orders will be sent free by mail to examine. In ordering, 
comprehensive stem of medical treatment. Invalids cannot find — state whether Order No. 1, 2, 3 or 4 is desired. Call on or 
2 le: send for circulars. Address, Tess, 
a better home. Terms reasonable | WM. INGRAM & SON, TE DEALERS, 


A. SMITH, M. D., : 
Our HEALTHFUL HoME, Reading, Pa. 31 N. Second Street, Philadelphia. 


FRIENDS’ WEDDING INVITATIONS. Send for Samples. No Charge. 


‘NO. 908 ARCH STREET, |)| X Q)N PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
| FRIENDS’ MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES, Correctly and Handsomely Engrossed. 


GIRARD LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY AND TRUST CO. OF PHILADELPHIA. 
NO. 2030 CHESTNUT STREET. 
INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUARDIAN, 
TRUSTEE, COMMITTEE OR RECEIVER, AND RECEIVES DEPOSITS ON INTEREST. 


ED 1836. CHARTER PERPETUAL. CAPITAL $450,000. SURPLUS, $827,338. 
INCORPORAT (By Report of State Insurance Department, 1880.) 


President, JOHN B. GARRETT. Treasurer, HENRY TATNALL. Actuary, WM. P. HUSTON. 


THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 


409 CHESTNUT STREET. CAPITAL $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


All Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 


President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, Vi AR BROWN, Vice-President and Actuary, ASA 8S. WING, Manager ot In- 
ROOK, Trust Officer, J. ROBERTS FOULKE. 





